
Candidates offer voters a free ride to polling stations 


Window 

on 

Jordan 


By Star Staff Writer 

IT HAD to happen on elections day. The country was 
drenched on the day when the nation went to the 
polls. It was cold, wet and soggy, but this is didn’t 
stop many voters from casting their vote. 

What was irritating, and certainly heightened lem- 
4 P 61 * of ordinary people was the lack of public trans¬ 
port during Tuesday’s elections. 

AH over the country public transport was effec¬ 
tively paralyzed. It was as if taxis, service cars and 
buses vanished from the roads. 

But this is far from the troth as was noticed by any¬ 
one going to polling stations. Buses, trucks and taxis 
in Amman, and no doubt the rest of the Kingdom. 


were all hudeled around polling stations, some drop¬ 
ping off voters, and some waiting to fill up and go for 
another round. No. they haven't, all of a sudden 
changed directions, as someone sarcastically 
suggested. 

The plain and simple truth is that the elections pre¬ 
sented owners of means of public transport a good 
business. They were hired'to carry “loyal voters" to 
polling stations. The elections presented a chance that 
happens every four years to make a quick buck. 

An olTshoot advantage, as one mi driver in Naur 
commented, was that drivers got to vote themselves, 
something which they probably wouldn't do 
otherwise. 

And in this respect, the 524 candidates standing for 


elections around the country were overtly generous. 
They were only too willing to rent all these forms of 
public transport vehicles for their own private use. 

It was part of the election extravaganza. Candidates 
were not about to rely on voter promises. They were 
willing to make sure dial supporters got a free ride to 
the polling stations. Some voters complained that 
once they emerged from the polling station their ride 
home was nowhere to be seen. 

After excerrising her right to vote, one middle aged 
lady standing outside an election center in Sweileh 
shouted on top of her head “were is that bus?" 

After asking her if she voted for the candidate who 

Continued on page 2 
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Low turn-out by voters in urban areas 

Independents, 
tribal heads make 
up two-third of 
Lower House 

King says democratic march will continue , expresses 
satisfaction with electoral process 


By a Star Staff Writer 
RAIN. COLD weather and 
apposition boycott of the 
[>olls have not hampt_1 the 4 
Movember elections for the 
13th Jordanian ParliamenL 
Vlore than 800.000 Jordani 
jns. about 54% of registered 
voters, turned out to cast their 
vote for the. 80-seat Lower 
House. But it was the lowest 
turn-out yet. compared to the 
two previous elections. 

The absence of the Islamic 
Action Front tiAF) and eight 
.11 her leftist and pan-Arabist 
apposition parties in protest 
has not affected candidates 
enthusiasm for parliament 
However, turn out appeared to 
he markedly low. 

In some districts, especially 
in the capital and Zarqa. voter 
participation did not exceed 
20 % reflecting a genera! raal- 
lise in urban areas. But it was 
i different matter altogether 
in closed bedouin districts 
ind in rural areas where par- 
id palion reached 80% in 
tome cases. 

Generally, the highest voter 
;um out was in the northern 
ind southern constituencies 
vith Tafteleh at 78 percent was 
he highest. Similarly high fig- 
ires were registered in the 
vjortft Bedouin. Koura and 
slorth Ghor district. Mid- 
iedouin. Mafraq. and Karak. 

With only 37 percent, the 
listricts of Amman recorded 
ine of the lowest mm outs in a 
ona time. 

No major incidents were 
■eported throughout the day 
ind there was a general feei¬ 
ng that the polls were free 
ind fair. Ambassadors and 
•epresentalives ol the diplo- 
Tiaiic community in the King- 
lom and foreign journalists 
wished a number of polling 
nations to observe the elec- 
ion process. . ■ 

Bui the 1997 elections have 
rhanged the political map of 
he country- With thelAFand 


WOMEN FACTOR: A woman in Baq’a camp north of Amman distributes campaign 
cards on behalf of a candidate who is running in the Balqa district Women participa¬ 
tion in the 1997 elections, whether as voters or candidates, was the highest ever. But 
none of the 17 women candidates contesting the elections was able to reach the 13 
ParliamenL The only woman deputy in the last Lower House, Toujan Faisal, failed in 
her re-election bid. See related stories inside. (Photo by Mahmoud Shawkat) 



the Muslim Brotherhood offi- former 

dally boycotting the elec- Abdel R 

dons, independent candidates his seat 

were able to leave their stamp Ruheimi 
on the coming Lower House, was re-< 

Moderate and tribal represen- the Mus 

l a lives now make up more candidal 
than two-third of the House Third 1 

with fewer members repre- Kheir Ki 

senting the Islamists. Baathist so did 

and Nationalist trends. Aqaba. 

The election campaign on 
the whole was seen by some i 
observers as lackluster with \rT_ , 

many issues left untacklcd. 

The National Constiui- 
tional Party (NCP). a right 
of center party \ / ^ 

headed by — \lS 

Abdel Hadi sC.' ** art7ri1 ' h 


former deputy and minister 
Abdel Raouf Bawabdeh won 
his seat back in Irbid. Mifieh 
Ruheimi. also from the NCP. 
was re-elected in Jcrash for 
the Muslim seat. But NCP’s 
candidate for the Amman 
Third District. Mohammad 
Kheir Kilani. lost the race and 
so did NCP’s candidates in 


Abdel Hadi _ *~ r ' ri ' 1 u 

Majali. . has r*" 

failed to carry Pi 

the majority of MfifTW.. 

its candidates 

to the Lower l A 

House. NCP’s • 97 j 

secretary gen- * f 

eral. running 

in Karak. came in 

third with his relative-rival. 

Amjad Majali clinching more 

votes. Both will, represent 

their district in the new 

Lower House. 

Another NCP candidate. 


Zarqa. Amman's 
Third (Chris- 
tian seat) and 
/ Second Dis¬ 
tricts. Tufileh. 
Mid-Bedouin 
and Ma'an 
Women candi¬ 
dates. 17 in total, 
have failed lo make an 


impression on voters 
with former deputy 
Toujan Faisal 
* n ^ er 

election in the 
Third District. 
^ She was ousted 
by Nayef Moula. 

Incumbent representative 
Sheikh Abdel Baqi Gammo 
also lost his Zarqa seat (Cir¬ 
cassian/Chechen) to his chal¬ 
lenger Mansour Saif Murad, 
who won a seat in the 1989 


elections for the Amman 
Third district. 

Former deputy Khalil Had- 
dadin, running on an Arab 
Socialist Baath Part)' ticket 
for the Amman Third district 
Christian seat, was able to 
win his seal back in spite of 
the recent arrest of his son on 
drug smuggling allegations. 
Bassam Haddadin. who was u 
fhember of the 1989 and 1993 
parliaments, won his seat 
back in Zarqa. Another leftist. 
Nazih Ammarin (Karak > was 
also re-elected. 

In Amman's fifth district, 
ultra-nationalist and former 
deputy (1989) Ahmad Oweidi 
Abbadi made a successful 
comeback, while in Balqa. 
two incumbent independent 
deputies. Samir Qawar and 
Fawzi Tuemeh. were re¬ 
elected. They were joined by 
Abdel Razzaq Nsour. who is 
considered a moderate. 

In Madaba. a former 
Ba'thist. Nasha'at Homurnch. 
won his bid for the Christian 
scat in that district and so did 
All Abu Ragheb. who was re¬ 
elected for The Muslim seat in 
Amman’s Third District. 

On the Islamists' front. 
Mohammad Ra'faL former 
member of the Shura Council, 
won in Balqa through the sup¬ 
port of Palestinians in the 
Bnqa'a refugee camp. Also 
Abdallah Akaileh (Tafilehi. 
Mohammad Azaideh 

(Madaba). Abdel Majid Ai 
Aqtash (Amman Second Dis¬ 
trict). Lutfi Barghoulhi (Third 
District) and Bakhit AI 
Ma’ayah (southern bedouin) 


won seals in the coming 
Lower House. So did moder¬ 
ate Islamist Abdel Razzaq 
Tubeishai who won his seat 
back in Irbid. 

The General Secretary of 
the opposition Arab Land 
Party Mohammad Al Ouran 
won in Tafileh and so did for¬ 
mer speaker of ihe Lower 
House Saad Huyel Srour 
(north bedouin) and former 
deputy and minister Abdel 
Karim AI Dughmi iMafraq). 

Journalist Hamadeh Fara- 
neh made a successful bid for 
ihe Muslim seat in Amman's 
First District along with 
Fawaz Zu’bi in Ramthj and 
Bani Kinana. 

His Majesty King Hussein 
visited the Press Center at the 
Royal Cultural Center on 
Tuesday and talked to mem¬ 
bers of the local and foreign 
press. He expressed his 
approval of the election pro¬ 
cess and added that the elec¬ 
tions were fair and called on 
Jordanians to face future chal¬ 
lenges. He rejected charges 
that (he coming Lower House 
will he used lo pass resolu¬ 
tions related to the Palestin¬ 
ian issue and described them 
its sick. 

The King, who was accom¬ 
panied by HRH Crown Prince 
Hassan and Prime Minister 
Abdel Salum Majali. said Jor¬ 
dan is committed to the dem¬ 
ocratic march. He added that 
improvements will be made 
on the elections law in the 
future, hut added that a final 
decision on (he separation 
between the executive and 


legislative has not be made 
yet. 

The new Parliament is 
expected to convene within 
the coming two weeks. 
Reports of an impending gov¬ 
ernment change have not been 
confirmed. 

Observers believe the elec¬ 
tions has produced a low turn¬ 
out in urban areas but a higher 
turnout in rural and bedouin 
ones. They fear that it will 
enforce political differences 
between these and also between 
predominantly Palestinian and 
East Bank Jordanian areas. ■ 
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Iraq pushes back 
deadline for American 
inspectors to leave 

By John M. Goshko 

UNITED NATIONS—Iraq said Tuesday that it will postpone its 
Wednesday deadline for American weapons inspectors to leave the 
country arid will not expel them while UN envoys are in Baghdad 
seeking to avert a confrontation between President Saddam Huss¬ 
ein's government and the world body. The Iraqi move should put 
off for at least two or three days what had loomed as a showdown 
Wednesday over Saddam’s demand for the removal of all US citi¬ 
zens working for the UN Special Commission charged with elimi¬ 
nating Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction. 

A three-member diplomatic mission is en route to Baghdad to con¬ 
vince Saddam that the 15-nation Security Council is unanimous in 
insisting Iraq must cooperate with weapons inspectors on the 
world body's terms. The mission is to arrive hours before the origi¬ 
nal Iraqi deadline for the withdrawal of the seven Americans work¬ 
ing on the inspection team. 

UN Secretary General Kofi Annan requested the postponement of 
the deadline in a call to Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister Tariq Aziz, 
who will meet with the envoys. Several hours later. Annan's office 
issued a statement saying Aziz had replied “that the government of 
Iraq will comply with his request. He has been assured that no 
members of the team will be expelled from Iraq while his envoys 
are in the country.'* 

In response. Annan asked Richard Butler, the Australian diplomat 
who heads UNSCOM. as the inspection team is known, to post¬ 
pone the U-2 reconnaissance plane flight over Iraq scheduled for 
the latter part of this week. Sunday. Iraq had warned that its anti¬ 
aircraft guns and missiles might attack any U-2 flights. 

Butler said that he was suspending the (light to permit the UN 
envoys to present their message. He added that the U-2 flights will 
be resumed next week and he will so inform Iraqi authorities. 
During a brief exchange with reporters. Annan was asked about 
reports from Baghdad that Aziz might come to the Security Coun¬ 
cil next week. Annan replied: “It is not excluded. He has indicated 
that he would want to be here when the Security Council takes up 
the report of the mission." 

While Annan welcomed Aziz’s response as “a positive beginning 
of the talks." there was no indication whether the additional time 
would enable Iraq and the world body to veer away from a test of 
wills that could result in military action against Baghdad Tuesday, 
in his first public remarks about the standoff, Resident Clinton 
said Saddam must comply with the UN weapons inspection pro¬ 
gram. I 

LA Times- Washington Post News Service 



'America is accused, by its friends, of 

bullying the world 


lMUWA 

gh the eyes of much 
e resurgence ot the 
d its ascendancy as 
superpower has been 

Iramat- 


Worta 

Report 


few 

and 

of admiranoTi 
closest a h |eS- 
« Latin America 

[ions are 

3 n ofsomuthpo 


lidcaJ, economic and cultural clout by 
the United States is breeding an arro¬ 
gance that is unpleasant and possibly 

dangerous. ..^ ever ^fo re mod- 

f em history has a coun¬ 
try dominated the earth 
so totally as the United 
States does today." the 
German newsmagazine 
Spiegel reported in a nr- 

t cent~ cover story. 
•‘American idols ami 
icons are shaping the 

world from Katmandu 
to Kinshasa, from Cairo 
- raracas Globalization wears a 


their ‘McWorld.’ Strengthened by the 
end of communism and an economic 
boom. Washington seems to have 
abandoned its self-doubts from the 
Vietnam trauma. America is now the 
Schwarzenegger of international poli¬ 
tics: showing off muscles, obtrusive, 
intimidating.’’ 

The chorus of dismay with Ameri¬ 
ca's overwhelming power has grown 
louder lately as the United States finds 
itself increasingly accused of bullying 
the rest of the world. Indeed the Unit" 
etl States is discovering that its behav¬ 
ior has come under sharpest scrutiny 
from friendly nations that no longer 
feel prevented by Cold War loyalties 
from expressing their disagreements 
with Washington. 

At the United Nations, intimate al¬ 
lies such as Britain and Germany have 


not shrunk from excoriating Ameri¬ 
ca's refusal lo pay as much as 51 bil¬ 
lion in past dues, its reluctance to in¬ 
crease spending on foreign aid to poor 
countries and its rejection of a world¬ 
wide ban on land mines. 

Among some 150 delegations gath¬ 
ered last week in Bonn to craft a glo¬ 
bal warming treaty, there was almost 
unanimous disapproval of President 
Clinton's proposals to curtail produc¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide and other 
greenhouse gases. And the most viru¬ 
lent criticism came from countries 
long considered Washington's closest 
partners. 

"How can the Americans, with 
around 5 percent of the world s popu¬ 
lation. go on accounting for a quarter 
of its greenhouse gases'? This flagrant 
Continued on page 2 


ARAB BANK 


Is pleased to announce 
to its clients that it has started 
offering banking services in 

Queismeh 

as of Saturday 8 November 1997 

Arab Bank 
Queismeh 

Southern Area -Main Street- beginning of Sport City Road-East Amman. 

Tel: 766801,766802 
Fax: 766803 
P.O.Box (351) 

Postal Code 11592 

We expand our network of branches and develop 
our services for your comfort 

Visit our website on the Internet at http://www.arabbank.com 
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Baqa’a, voters 




pect life to improve 


By Raed Al Abed 

Smr Staff Writer 
BAQA'A CAMP—-Seventy- 

y ear-old Palestinian refugee, 
Abu Muhsin, has been living in 
Baqa'a camp. 20 kilomtercs 
north of Amman, since 1967. 
At his age he says he has no 
hope of seeing Palestine liber¬ 
ated from Israeli occupation. 
But he wishes to be buried in 
his homeland. “I want to rest 
under the soil of Palestine." he 
says as he left the ballot station 


after casting his vote. Leaning 
on his crutch, and guided by 
his eldest son, Fadi, Abu Muh¬ 
sin who voted for an indepen¬ 
dent Islamist candidate, 
believes that his v vore will 
make little difference, but it 
might bring attention to this 
forgotten [Baqa'a] carnp.' r 

Many voters in this camp of 
85.000 have folowed Abu 
Muhsin's stance. The camp is 
in dire need of essentia! ser¬ 
vices. ‘The camp-should be 


represented in Parliament, in Amt 

other words someone should the c 

represent Palestinian refugees." 
says Khalil. 28. who sympa- i 
thizes with the boycott decision vfl 
of opposition parties. But he \pC 
voted for an independent y* 
Islamist. because .* 

“somebody has to 

ram; nur vnirre 


-cany our voices fZ 
to decision mak- fl] 



' ers and to the [ 
world. S, ^tl0lk 

In front of the ‘ j. I 
. four voting cen- ■ y7 | 
-'lers, two for men a / 

and two for 
women, inside the camp, huge 
crowds congregated, in contrast 
with the scene in Amman on 
rainy Tuesday. 

Despite the strong influence 
of the Islamic movement in this 
camp, voters, particularly mid¬ 
dle aged and the elderly, 
ignored the boycott decision 
and headed for polling stations. 

Women voters outnumbered 
men and by the afternoon at 
least 30 percent of the total reg¬ 
istered women voters in the 
'camp had voted compared to 
only 15 percent of mate voters. 

However, many residents 
here had lost hope of any 
imporvement in their living 
conditions coming their way 
soon. Maisara, 32, who teaches 




Arabic at one of the schools at 
the camp, stood in front of one 
of the voting cen- 
„ _ ters. keeping his 

*-T 1^/voting card in his 
pocket. “No one 
deserves my vote. I 
s' trust no one." he says. 
“The situation in the 

i camp is miserable, the 
previous representatives 
did nothing, and the 
coming ones will 
Ipi change nothing.” 
|j P »!. Youngsters in 
the camp were an 
easy target for bribes 
from candidates from outside 
the camp. “One candidate paid 
me JD 20. but I did not vote for 
him. i voted for Mohamad 
Ra'fat findependent Islamist)." 
a 20-year-old man says. 

The independent Islamist 
candidate Mohammad Ra’fat. 
who is living in the camp, 
praises the election process. He 
says the process was fair and 
legal. Ra'fau who was a mem¬ 
ber of the Shura Council of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, believes 
that “it is better to fight for 
Islamic principles from inside 
Parliament, because it is the 
only place where you can bring 
changes.” Among his campaign 
promises is to bring down the 
Jordanian-Israeli peace treaty. ■ 


People flock to the polling 


stations as rain subsides 


3v Elise Y. Sadoun 


IRBID—As the campaign sea¬ 
son wound down, a frenzy of 
last-minute advertising ploys 
were put into effect. Groups of 
children were sent out with ban¬ 
ners. and a slogan-jingle to sing 
as they ran around the streets in 
support of their favorite candi¬ 
date. Last Monday, night, cam¬ 
paigners circled the town in 
their slogan-decorated cars 
shouting until eleven o’clock at 
night. 

Activity at the various pol¬ 
ling stations varied throughout 
Irhid and the Ramtha and Rani 
Kanana district. Voters trickled-. 
in throughout the morning, but 
once the rain stopped after, 
lunch, a food of voters took to 
the streets. Irbid’s Rasheed 
street voting station, though 


calm in the morning, was 
guarded by four or five police 
officers at the entrance. 

People calmly handed over 
their voter cards for inspection 
before allowed entrance. By 
afternoon, a horde of taxis sur¬ 
rounded the polling station, 
dropping off passengers, and 
waiting for exiting voters. 

In Samer. where a large number- 
of people were supporting Dr 
Ghazi Obeidat the man's voting 
station, though calm in the 
morning, became a fluny of 
activity following the cessation 
of rain. Mr Jamal Ahmad 
Sadoun, engineer and business¬ 
man. voted in the morning and 
said the process was very 
smooth and fast “The officials 
were veiy polite and I was' 
pleased to vote for Dr Ghazi 
Obeidat because he is my cou¬ 


sin and a very great man." 

Many voters lent their sup¬ 
port to family members or fel¬ 
low villagers. Mr Mohammed 
Mahmoud Al Omani said. “I 
voted for Mr Helmi Tawaibi 
because he does not belong to 
any parly and he is from the 
same village as me (Saham).’’ 
When asked about his voting 
experience he said. “1 am quite 
happy with the voting I had no 
trouble. It was a kind and coop¬ 
erative atmosphere." 

Women came out in groups 
or with their families to register 
their votes. Haji Adnamia Al 
Kuidi. a 75-year-old widow, 
said that she went to the polls 
with her daughters and daugh¬ 
ters-in-law. She found the vot¬ 
ing process “nice and organized. 
There were a lot of women 


there, and when you finished 
your voting you had to leave 
right away to prevent crowding. 

Some women, although over¬ 
all satisfied with the voting pro¬ 
cess. encountered some prob¬ 
lems. One teenage girl, 
accompanying her 80-year-okl 
crippled aunt who could not 
stand, walk, or steady her hand 
without help, was refused per¬ 
mission to help her to vote. 
When her repeated pleas were 
denied, she entered the booth 
with her aunt anyway. Another 
women, taking refuge from the 
pouring down rain, was ordered 
to wait outside. Only when 
another guard recognized her as 
the wife of the district judge, 
was she (eft alone. 

As the day won: on; the can¬ 
didates made their exhausting 
last pleas for votes, by visiting 
various villages and parking 
their slogan-decorated cars out¬ 
side polling stations. Although 
only about 54 percent of regis¬ 
tered voters made it to the polls, 
it was a good and fair election. 

a 
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Amman.. 

First District: Three Muslim, 


seats: 

■ Rashed Al Barayseh: 
Lawyer 

■ Khalil Ariyeh:\ . 

Busrnessmatt/Independeot 

■ Hamada Faraaneh: : 
journalist/intfependent : . 


■ Ayed Adhayleh: Tribal 

■ Abdul Hadi MajaK: Ex- 

miafSter/NCP 

■ Mohammd Amn.tribal - r " ’ 
JB Riad Sarah: Tribal 

■ Mansour Be&Tarif: Tribal^ 
fomtermihistep, deputyf' v -• 

■ AbdaUah Zurei^t: Tribal. 

■ Nazi h Armnami, <5b'tis£ : ; i? 


tian 


Second District’ Three Muslim 
seats 

■ Abdel Majid Al Aqtash: 
Ex-Muslim Brotherhood 

■ Mohammad Al Kouz: School 
teach ^/Independent 

■ Mohammd Al Thweib: - 
Centrist 


: Ma'am Three MusQni seats, . 
m Ahmad 

Tribal' WV' • 

■ ’Walid Awajan: ThbaT • ■:'" 

■ Nayef Hilalalat: Tribal-: - 


Third District: Three Muslim 
seats/one Circassian/one 
Christian: 

■ AH Abut Ragheb: 
Ex-ministeriModerate 

■ Raad Al Bakri: 

Independent 

■ Lutfi Barghouthi 
Independent Islamist 

■ Khalil Haddadin: Christian 
seat, Contractor/Baathi st 

■ Nayef Moula: Circassian 
seat, ex-government official 


Aqaba: Two Muslim seats. 

■ Mohammad fid Badri: bide¬ 
pendent surgeon .. . 

■ Ziad-Al Shweiklt. ■ 

Independent. 



Zarqa: - Four Muslim seais/onc 
Circassian/one Christian ^ . - 

■ Nu’man Ghweiri: -tribal 

■ Mohammad Khalaileh: 
Tribal 

■ MikhlefZawahreh: Tribal 

■ Adrian Mirai: Centrist : 

■ Bassam Haddadin: Christian 
seauleftist 

■ Mansour Murad: leftist. 




Toujan Faisal as she is leaves the counting center after 
midnight, Wednesday, 


Third district: A 
quiet day for voters 


Fourth District: Two Muslim 
seats 

■ Birjes Al HadicL Tribal 
Judge 

■ Hamad Abu Zeid: Tribal 


By Ibtisam Awadat 

Special /#» The Shir 


AMMAN—Amman’s Third District has been described by some 
as tiic deserted constituency as ballot stations witnessed low turn¬ 
out in Tuesday's elections. The morning drizzle added to the dis¬ 
trict's serenity: polling stations were empty but of the members of 
the committees and the representatives of the candidates. The 
quietness belied the high number of registered voters. 117,217. for 
whose votes 19 candidates were competing to win one of the dis¬ 
trict's live seats. 

At one station, where 527 voters are registered, and three hours 
after voting, began, only seven voters had cast their ballots. The 
head of a committee responsible for elections said attendance was 
very little. “Maybe it's the weather," he lamented adding that only 
62% of the voters had actually received their cards. 

Fuicn is one of the representatives for a candidates at die polling 
station “I volunteered to do this, but others could be paid. It 
depends, on them," she said. 

The public holiday was a good occasion for children to play in 
the streets nr distribute the campaign cards. Buses stopped in front 
of electoral headquarters to transport supporters to polling centers. 

By mid-day. nothing had changed. "Why should I vote? I only 
wait! to do mv job to go home and sleep." a taxr drivfer told The- 
Shir Siirh upathv reflected the Drevailing frustration among at 
large chunk of the district's electorate. 

By seven in the evening, when polling boxes were sealed, many 
voters were turned away because they had no election cards. “1 
fried to find my card but 1 couldn’t, I have two Cards for my two 
brothers who live abroad while mine has vanished." said an angry 
trader. He was told to go to the Amman Govemorate and from 
there he was sent to another polling station, but without success. 

Finally he gave up and along with friends and relatives, who had 
the same problem, they went home. There were similar complaints 
of duplicate voting cards. 

Tallying the voles continued until the small hours of the morn¬ 
ing. The results were not surprising. Two tndepndents. Aii Abui- 
Raghib and Raid Al Bakri clinched rwo seats, while an Islamist. 
Lofti AI Barghouthi. took the third. 

The Christian seat went to former deputy Khaleed Haddadin of 
the Jordanian Socialist Arab Ba’ath Party, in spite of his son's 
arrest recently for his alleged connection to drug smuggling. 

The fight for the Circassian/Chechen seat ended with the incum- 
bani Toujan Faisal, the only woman deputy in the previous Parlia¬ 
ment, losing out to government backed rival Nayef Moula. ■ 


Fifth District Four Muslim 
seats/one Circassian 

■ Mohammad Abu 
Hudeib: Doctor 

■ Ahmad Owidi Al Abbadi: 
Ultra-nationalist 

■ Ahmad Al Ajartneh: tribal 

■ Asaaf Abd Rabou Al As oaf: 

Tribal ! 

■ Munir Sobar Circassian 
seat, former minister 


Mafraq: Three Muslim seats j.i 

■ Abdel Karim Al Dutghmi: . 

ex-ministei/rribaJ - . _ - .. 

■ Mohammad Abu Aieem: Ex- 
ministet/Tribal 

■ Nawfraf Al Khawakleh: . 

Tribal 


TafOefa: Three Muslim seats 

■ Mohammad Al Ouran: Phy¬ 
sician: . . Pain-Arabist •' 

■ Abdallah Akaileh: Ex-IAF 
membre/Tribal 

■ Sudki Al Shabatat: Tribal 




Madaba: Two Muslim seats/ 
One Christian 

■ Mohammad AJ Azaidch: 
Ex-IAF member 

■ Ali Abu Rbeiha: tribal 

■ Nashaat Hamameh: Christian 
seat, Physitian/former 
Baathist 


Central Bedouins: Two Mus¬ 
lim. seals 

■ Saleh Al Jboun Tribal 

■ Ghazi Al Fayez:Tribal 


Northern Bedouins; Two Mus- J 
tim seals 

■ SaadHayelSrourTribal • 

■ Deifallah Ku’eaber. Tribal f !• 


Irbid: Eight Muslim seats/one 
Christian 

■ Mohammad Bani 
Hani:Tribal 

■ Mohammad Batai- 

neh:Tribai-'• " ' ' 

■ Abdel Raouf Rawabdeh: Ex- 

minister/ NCP " u ‘ ‘ 1 

■ Majed Ababneh: Tribal 

■ Sami Khasawneh.Tribal 

■ Saleh Sha’wata: Moderate 

■ Kamel Al OmarkTribal 

■ Abdel Razzaq Tbeishat: ex¬ 
minister/centrist 

■ Raji Haddad: Christian seat, 
independent 


Southern Bedouins Two Mus¬ 
lim seats 

■ Abdullah Al JazkEx-. . 

minister/Tribal - > 

■ Bakhit Al Manay'x ' J 
Islamist 


curias fc«cia! 

;!• 


Ajlotm: TvJcr Muslim seot$/0ru 
Christian . i 

■ Hazem Momani: Tribal • 

■ Ahmad Annab: Tribal . 

■ Ridha Haddad: Christian . 
seat, tribal 


Jerasb: Two Muslun seats 

■ Riadh Othman: Tribal 

■ Mifleh Ruheimi: NCP 


Ramtha & B ani Kinana: 
Three Muslim seats 

■ Fawwaz Zu’bi: Tribal 

■ Ghazi Obeidat: Centrist 

■ Osama Al Malkawi: Lawyer/ 

Centrist ■ ■ - - • 


Karak: Seven Muslim seats/ 
two Christians: 

■ Khaled Tarawneh: Tribal 

■ Atnjad Majali: Ex- 
Ambassadot/Tribal 


JKoura & Northern Jordan 
VaUey: Two Muslim seats 

■ Mijhem Al Suqour 
Trib^ 

■ Yousef Shreideh: Centrist 


Russeifa’s women know they 
can make a difference 


By Dham Sadeq 

Star Stiff Wriier 


ZARQA—Unlike any other day, 
the streets leading to the polling 
stations in Russaifa. five kilome¬ 
ters west of Zerqa, were unusual¬ 
ly quiet on Tuesday, when the 
nation went to the polls to elect 
its representatives for the 13th 
Pail iamem. No car horns were 
sounded and traffic was minimal 
in the commonly congested 
streets. 

People seemed to be hiding in 
their houses—somehow isolated 
from the elections outside. But 
what was astonishing u-as the 
crowds of young pup Is Filling 
the streets although it was a pub¬ 
lic holiday. Some were cam¬ 
paigning for candidates in a last- 
minute attempt to influence vot¬ 
ers. Two female students, wear¬ 
ing coloured sashes with the 
name of their candidate around 
their chests, were hiding under 
on umbrella to protect them¬ 
selves from the rain. As soon as 


either of them sees a woman en¬ 
tering Amnah Bint Wahab 
school for girls, which was one 
of the polling stations, she would 
rush to give her a card of their 
candidate. 

“1 know that there is only one 
woman contesting in the elec¬ 
tions. but had she asked me to be 
one of her campaigners this day. 
I would not hesitate to accept" 
Mona Ali told The Star. 

The other student standing 
close to her said in a timid way, 
“this candidate is backed hy our 
family, but l think that women 
representatives in the Parliament 
can help us a great deal, even 
better than male deputies.” The 
two stressed that women are sup¬ 
pressed in our society and need 
to get their full rights and be 
more active. 

Outside the school was a 
young woman carrying a baby 
and seizing two small children. 
Yusra Khalaileh. who had al¬ 
ready given her vote, was happy 
and stressed that women should 


give their votes and must not be 
passive. Speaking while her un¬ 
cle. an old man was looking at 
her. she gave assurances that 
women votes are independently 
expressed. “No one imposes 
pressure on me to elect a certain 
candidate.'’ 

Inside the school, ballots were 
properly checked and the super¬ 
vising committees (mostly com¬ 
prising a head and two members) 
were performing their task in a 
quiet atmosphere. 

During the first hours of the 
day till mid-day polling in some 
stolons in Russaifa and Zarqa 
was below 9%. However, in oth¬ 
er stations, closer to tribal pres¬ 
ence. polling had reached more 
than 50% at one station by mid¬ 
day. 

Another woman at Shajart Al 
Dutt School at Zarqa com¬ 
plained to the a policeman stand¬ 
ing outside the polling hall that 
her name was not in the voters’ 
rosters. Though the committee's 
stance not to allow her to vote 


Balqa: Six Muslim seats/Two 
Christian 

■ Mohammd Ra'afat: ex- 
Muslim Brotherhood member 

■ Ghaieb Ai Zu’bi: Tribal 

■ Mahmoud Kharabsheh: 
Tribal 

■ Abdul Al Razzaq Ensour. 
Moderate 

■ Salameh AI Hiyari: 

Tribal 

■ Saoud Al Edwan: Tribal 

■ Samir Kawnr Christian seat, 
former minister 

■ Fawzi Tu’eimeh: Christian 
seat, centrist 
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was justifiable, she was not con¬ 
vinced and she rushed outside 
shouting end swearing. 

The general mood among 
women was not that much en¬ 
couraging. “I failed to convince 
my neighbors to come with me, 
but 1 think it's my national duty 
to cast my vote—believe me one 
vote makes a difference," Fathiah 
Mohammed said. 

Hayat Al Mimi. a headmis¬ 
tress told The Star that “this year 
women are given much support 
than 1993 elections and 1 expert 
that majority of women voters to 
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participate in the decision -mak- (fc 
ing process and they should.” ■ . ^ ' 


America is accused , by its friends 


Continued from page 1 


imbalance cannot be allowed to 
continue." warned Germany’s 
foreign minister. Klaus Kinkcl. 

Within the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. European 
governments still grumble 
about the peremptory manner in 
which the United Stales shut off 
debate hy insisting that the alli¬ 
ance’s expansion will be limited 
initially to Poland. Hungary and 
the Czech Republic. They also 
complain about US demands 
that Eupape must pay the lion's 
share of the costs. 

Washington's efforts to com¬ 
pel other nations to embrace its 
policy of isolating Cuba. Iran. 

, Iraq and Libya as pariah slates 


have also provoked annoyance 
among US friends. When South 
African President Nelson Man¬ 
deb visited Libyan leader 
Moammar Gadhali, he rebuffed 
Washington's attempts to im¬ 
pose its views. “How can they 
have the arrogance to dictate to 
us where wc should go or which 
countries slwuld be our friends?" 
Mandela asked, “Gadha/i is my 
friend. He supported us when wc 
were alone ami when those who 
tried to prevent my visit here to¬ 
day were our enemies. They 
have no morals. We cannot ac¬ 
cept dun a state assumes the role 
of the world's policeman." 

Clinton administration offi¬ 
cials dismiss such complaints as 


an inevitable consequence of 
America’s new global suprema¬ 
cy. They say the United States is 
bound to be condemned whatev¬ 
er it does—it will be criticized as 
too overbearing when it asserts 
its will over other nations, and 
scorned as too passive and inde¬ 
cisive if it steps back to allow 
others to take the lead. 

USpower may have been 
gnsater a half century ago, when 
World War II ended, but die rev¬ 
olution in communications and 
other. technologies has given 
America a brooder impact on to¬ 
day's world. Besides having the 
world's biggest economy and 
highest living standards, the 
United States possesses the only 


military face capable of acting 
in all parts of the world. It tes 
spawned 10 million new jobs in 
the post four years while other 
Western countries struggle with 
persistently high unemptoym®*- 
American mass entertainment 
has never been more popular— 
"Bay watch" and MTV penetrate 
the most distant comers of the 
globe. But while the United 
States may reign as the world’s 
dominant economic, military 
and cultural force, its power 
has limits. As the world’s larg¬ 
est debtor. Washington owes the 
rest of the world more than S' 
trillion—much of ir to Japan— 
and remains vulnerable 
whi ms of its creditors. B 
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Industrial action 


B There is still no end in sight for the dispute between doc¬ 
tors. dentists and chemists' on one hand and the government, 
on the other. TTiis week the doctors stepped up their industrial 
action in public hospitals throughout the Kingdom. Doctors 
withdrew from work between 9 am and 3 pm on Sunday. 
Monday and Tuesday. The report last week that the dispute 
had ended after an agreement to increase the incentives of 
these public health workers by 60 percent proved to be 
groundless. Minister of Health Ashraf Al Kurdi said that he 
wouldn’t agree to pay incentives of 60 percent, offering only 
half of thaL This created much animosity, with accusations 
and counter accusations occurring on both sides. The Health 
Minister described the doctors’ action as irresponsible and 
said that he would hold them accountable for any loss of life. 
For their pan the leaders of the doctors, dentists and pharma¬ 
cists associations lashed out at the Health Minister and said it 
was he who broke the gentlemen’s agreement reached last 
week. Further, they pointed out that they are not in the busi¬ 
ness of causing loss of life, and that emergency services are 
operating normally. 

Murder solved after 11 years 

I The police in Amman have solved a murder that was com¬ 
mitted 11 years ago. One day in June 1986 the police was 
notified that a body belonging to a young man was found 
dead on the Yajouz road on the way to Zerqa. The man was 
shot in the head. Through his identity card the police were 
able to find out his name and his age. The murder was left 
unsolved till lately when his file was opened again by a spe¬ 
cial team of police officers. After much investigation, suspi¬ 
cions focused on a man who was taken into custody and later 
confessed to the murder. He said that he firsL met the victim 
in one of the public places in Amman. After they talked for 
sometime, they hoth went in his car to the Yajouz area after 
buying alcoholic drinks. Having finished their drinks the man 
took out the gun and shot the youth by mistake. 

We want our Jobs back! 

■ About 23 teachers from government schools across the 
Kingdom were sacked from their jobs by the Civil Service 
Commission (CSC). Commission officials said that they later 
found that the teachers were wrongly appointed. The teachers 
held a sit-in outside the headquarters- of the CSC .and have 
taken their case to His‘Majesty King Hussein. During the sit- 
in., the Secretary-General 1 of the Commission came out and 
told them that their appointments were wrongly made and 
that they must wait their turn on the commission’s list. How¬ 
ever. he did promise them that he would take up their cases 
with the Ministry of Education! But apparently this was not a 
satisfactory answer,-for as soon as the sit-in was over, the 23 
teachers went to the Lawyers Association to see whether an 
attorney can be appointed to represent them. The teachers 
want to take their case to the High Court 



Workshop focuses on 
women and the media 



By Star Staff Writer 

THE ROLE of women in soci¬ 
ety and means to enhance their 

ro le were the focus ota work¬ 
top orcanized by the Horizon 
Cultural Center in cooperation 
wWt the Konrad Adenauer 

F0 ^wn% workshop, held 
in Taybet Zanum concentrated 

" ,he ways women are stereo- 
“^in ihe media and means 

'"paS'nu including j°“ r ’ 
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productivity. However, some 
pointed out that there _ are 
wrong concepts and legisla¬ 
tions that should be removed, 
and describing them as barriers 
that hinder half of the society 
from performing its task 
effectively. 

Criticism was posed at some 
media institutions which treat 
women in a narrow-minded 
way, restricting their role to 
health, education and social 
fields while ignoring the need 
to foster a new opinion and 
give women a more active role 
on the political arena and other 

professions. 

Women should be given a 
helping hand to make a more 
effective position in the deci¬ 
sion making process. Such tar¬ 
get could not materialize unless 
it receives senous concern 
from various mediums includ¬ 
ing TV, radio and press. 

The workshop emphasized 
that women should also he 
given their full rights and 
treated on the basis or justice 

and equality with men. , 

Such a positive role per¬ 
formed by the media could be 
a means to remove discrimina¬ 
tion in society between men 
and women. 

The participants concluded 
that the media did not provide 
enough backing to women’s 
issues and reiterated that it 
must have a more active role in 
supporting women s causes. ■ 


Two voters cast their ballots in Tuesday's poll in Amman (photos by Yannick Laine and Mahmoud Shawakat) 


King Hussein says Netanyahu 

betrayed trust 


By John Lancaster 

AMMAN—His Majesty King 
Hussein infuriated by the 
recent Israeli attempt to kill a 
political leader of the militant 
Islamic group Hamas here, 
says that his trust in Israeli 
Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu has all but evapo¬ 
rated and that only a much 
more vigorous diplomatic 
effort by the United Stales can 
prevent the collapse of Arab- 
Israeli peace negotiations. 

In an interview last Thurs¬ 
day. the Jordanian monarch 
accused Netanyahu of repeat¬ 
edly betraying him. most 
recently and most audaciously 
by dispatching Mossad secret 
service assassins on a botched 
mission to poison a Hamas 
politburo member. Khaled 
Meshal. in Amman in 
September. 

King Hussein also faulted 
the United Stales for the deteri- 


Candidates offer 
voters a free ride 

Continued from page 1 

provided her with the transport, 
she replied “no. I voted the way 
my husband warned me to 
vote." This was the case of 
other voters as well. 

So it would appear that this 
simple “offering" was not doing 
the candidates any good. What 
some voters were doing was 
using the free transport pro¬ 
vided by eager candidates while 
voting for someone else. ■ 


oration in Arab-israefi rela¬ 
tions. urging Washington to 
play a much more active role in 
pressing Israel to abandon poli¬ 
cies—such as building settle¬ 
ments in the West Bank—that 
he says are pushing the region 
toward an "explosion." 

"The United Slates, with its 
tremendous influence and 
impact on this area and all the 
people of the region, and its 
position in the world, should 
move from being a messenger 
to heing actively involved." 
King Hussein said in the inter¬ 
view at Busman Palace. “It just 
cannot carry on continuing to 
deliver messages from one side 
to another." 

The comments by King 
Hussein, one of Washington s 
closet Arab allies, constitute a 
challenge to Secretary of State 
Madeleine K. Albright, who 
said during a lour nf the region 
in September that she will not 
return uniil Israel and the Pal¬ 
estinians demonstrate a greater 
commitment to peace. They 
also relied his sense of 
betrayal: Alone among Arab 
leaders, and despite intense 
political opposition at home. 
King Hussein has pursued nor¬ 
mal. friendly relations with 
Israel, with which Jordan made 
peace in 1994. 

In somber and at limes 
despairing tones. King Huss¬ 
ein. 61. said he has virtually 
run out of ideas on how to deal 
with the right-wing Israeli 
leader. He accused Netanyahu 
of repeatedly breaching com¬ 
mitments to his Arab negotiat¬ 
ing partners and pandering to 
extremist'element in Israel's 
body politic. Far from enhanc¬ 
ing Israel's security, he said. 


Pick Your 

Pie 



Between November 1-21, Cafe 
Boulevard is offering a special treat 
for pie lovers: a selection of two 
palatable pies everyday of the week. 
So come and take your pick from a 
mouthwatering list of apple pie, 
pumpkin pie, blackberry pie and 
more. 

For more details, please contact our 
Food & Beverage Department at 
641361 ext. 2239 
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such tactics are fanning the 
flumes of A rah radicalism and 
could lead to a new "balance of 
fear" between Israel and hostile 
neighbors armed with weapons 
of mass destruction. 

"it was an act against Jordan 
itself, its integrity and its sove¬ 
reignty. and the re.suiLs were 
devastating to the trust we had 
built so far." Hussein said of 
the 25 September assassination 
attempt on Misha'I. a Jordanian 
citizen. 

His Majesty cautioned that 
he is not abandoning Jordan's 
policy of “normalization" with 
Israel. The two countries arc 
continuing discussions on 
issues such as water rights, 
tourism and trade. The king¬ 
dom of nearly 4.5 million peo¬ 
ple. less than half of them Pal¬ 
estinian. is tme of the few Arab 
•aies that has committed pub- 
in sending delegates to a 
US' 0 pcmsored economic con¬ 
ference in the Arabian Gulf 
state of Qauir next month. 
Israel also will attend. 

“if we cannot in certain areas 
sec any real tangible progress it 
doesn't mean that we dose the 
doors and go hack to square 
one.” he said. 

But King Hussein also made 
dear that he is increasingly 


inclined to draw a distinction 
between Netanyahu and the 
Israeli people, a majority of 
whom he says he still believes 
arc committed to making peace 
with the Arabs. "It is a very fair 
distinction, and it's a very seri¬ 
ous distinction in my mind." 
His Majesty said. 

King Hussein confirmed, 
reports that only two days 
before the attempt on MishaTs 
life, he had relayed a message 
to Israel on behalf of Hamas 
leaders broaching the possibil¬ 
ity of a 10-year moratorium on 
violence. Netanyahu has 
defended the attack on Misha'l 
on grounds that Hamas was 
behind recent suicide bombings 
in Jerusalem. 

Hussein said the episode has 
left him at a loss about how to 
proceed in his relationship with 
Netanyahu. 

"In the past ! had a partner." 
he said in reference to Rabin, 
who was assassinated two years 
ago and with whom he was par¬ 
ticularly close. "But now I 
don't know. 1 really don’t know 
where we are." ■ 

LA Times-Woshington Fust 
News Service 


Bad day for women candidates 
—■ It was a bad day for women candidates in this election. 
Although 17 women candidates contested the race, the 
highest number in Jordan's political history, nor one man¬ 
aged to clinch a seat in the 13th Parliament. Despite the 
heated preparations and the high expectations, women 
candidates will have to wait for another four years before 
making a new bid. Even worse, the first and only female 
deputy. Toujan Faisal, lost her seat in the Third District. 
She got 4227 votes, but her rival for the Circassian/ 
Chechen seat, Nayef Moula. snatched the seat with 5196 
votes. Emile Naffa. another woman candidate standing for 
the Third District’s Christian seat, got a respectable 2292 
ballots, but lost to Khalil Haddadin. She was fighting on a 
Jordanian Communist Party ticket. What is interesting is 
the case of Issa Mdanat. who got slightly more than 300 
votes. This is seen by political analysts as an abysmal 
result for a veteran politician who fought and won the 
1989 elections, but failed in the 1993 elections. 

Facts and figures 

At last the government appeared to have saved the day. 
Its appointment of an official election spokesman may 
have turned the tide around for an elections' campaign 
that was at first beset by confusions about recurring vot¬ 
ing cards and other irregularities. Dr Mazen Al Armouti 
was brought in at the last minute just before he was to 
take up his new post as Jordan's ambassador to Vienna. 
Few days before the poll, he announced that the govern¬ 
ment had struck out 120,000 names from the voter rosters. 
He added that these include people whose names appeared 
more than once, those who have long passed away and 
members of the armed forces who are not allowed to vote 
anyway. About 1.4 million received their voter cards, out 
of 1.8 million who registered, while over 800,000 actually 
voted for the 524 candidates who took part in the 
elections. 

Dr Armouti suggested that there are 32 Islamists who 
are running as independents, 17 leftists and nationalists, 
and the rest are candidates from the center-right and mid¬ 
dle of the road parties. 

In a later press conference. Dr Armouti rejected out of 
hand the accusation from members of the opposition that 
the American Embassy in Amman and its staff were inter¬ 
vening in the election process. He added that the opposi¬ 
tion movement has no right to call for international 
observers to monitor the elections since they have decided 
to boycott the elections. 

skirmish at the Valley 

•w The pre-election campaign was lukewarm, according to 
observers. But in Dir Alla in the Jordan Valley, a rally 
held for one of the candidates turned into a near riot as 
stones were thrown at supporters of one of the competing 
candidates. Three people had to be taken to the medical 
center. Eye witness reports say that car windows were 
smashed, and a full scale riot was only prevented by the 
intervention of local leaders who cooled down tempers. 

JTV r s virtual reality elections 
•“Nevermind that the 1997 polls were tribal elections for 
ihe most part. For Jordan Television, it was hi-tech all the 
way. The state-run institution employed some of the most 
advanced gimmicks of the information revolution to bring 
live coverage of the elections from north to south. JTV 
presented viewers, in Jordan and the rest nf the world 
through its satellite channel, state-of-the-art graphics 
through its newly acquired virtual reality studio. The stu¬ 
dio. which is the first of its kind in the Arab world, uses 
sophislicated hardware and software to bring real-life 
graphical presentations. The half million dollar studio will 
be used in the future for special news and entertainment 
programs. 
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Our Say. . . 


Tough tasks for the 13th Parliament 

JORDANIAN HAVE elected their representatives to the 13th Parliament in elec¬ 
tions characterized by a relatively low voter turnout and boycott from opposition 
political parties. Still, there is a consensus that the government was able to con¬ 
duct Tuesday's elections fairly and freely. 

But the coming Parliament will have the added burden of fighting for its credi¬ 
bility in a changing domestic political landscape and mounting internal and exter¬ 
nal challenges. It will always fend allegations, mainly from the opposition, that it 
came to power when Jordanian democracy was on the defensive as a result of re¬ 
cent amendments to the press law and a general feeling that much of the achieve¬ 
ments of the past seven years was coming under official review. 

The new Parliament will lead Jordan into the 21st Century. But will it be able 
to do that ? It will be a legislature that will have the tough task of dispensing with 
eovemmenfs policies by approving or rejecting the amended press law and by 
passing a modern electoral law that will take into consideration the shortcomings 
in the "present legislation. But most importantly it will be the organ responsible 
for preserving the integrity of Jordan’s democratic process and the country’s aspi¬ 
rations for a better future. . . .... 

But the question that political observers, as well as ordinary Jordanians, will be 
askina themselves is this: Has the opposition, particularly the Islamists, gained or 
lost from their decision to turn their backs on the November elections? 

This is a question that both the government and the opposition will have to look 
into it’ they are to re-steer Jordanian democracy into a path that will prepare it to 
face the challenges of the future. If a meaningful debate between the two sides 
hud failed to bea“r fruits before the elections for fear that either side would have to 
make concessions, now is the time to re-engage in a serious debate. The opposi¬ 
tion’s threat to launch a national congress to address the nation's problems will 
only divide the country’ and drive each side into the comer. 

On the other hand, it will be a mistake to ignore the lessons of this week s elec¬ 
tions and pretend that the political path is widly open, and clear from obstacles. 
The government will have to take into consideration the new realities brought 

about by the recent elections. , , , . 

Jordanians from across the political spectrum, and whether theyvoted or not, 
have sent a messaee to the political establishment of the country. That establish¬ 
ment constitutes the government, political parties and independent figures as 
well. That message must mean something to all. The challenge is to read it well 
and make the sober and responsible decisions to act in response to n. 

Meanwhile, we have an elected Lower House which represents the people of 
Jordan. The members will have to rise to their responsibilities as the nation s dep¬ 
uties. We hope they too will read the people’s message. “ 
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Notes from the Levant 

Putting Jordan’s 

democracy on the stand 


By Osama El-Sherif 

THE 4TH of November was a 
wet and cold day in Jordan: not 
unusual for this time for the 
year. For the 524 candidates 
contesting the 80-seal Lower 
House of the Jordanian Parlia¬ 
ment. the winter storm added to 
worries of a low turn-out of the 
over 1.4 million registered vot¬ 
ers. 

This w;ls a public holiday, a 
day the government dubbed as 
“a democratic wedding." but 
for the political opposition and 
their supporters, who have boy- 
coned Lhe polls, the elections, 
the first to he held after Jordan 
signed its peace treaty with Is¬ 
rael. were anything but a cause 
for celebration. 

But in spile of the low turn¬ 
out. about 54‘?f> of voters, these 
were crucial ballots. Unlike the 
previous elections of 1989 and 
1993. this year's polls lacked a 
central popular issue such polit¬ 
ical and economic reforms or 
peace with Israel. Between the 
opposition's boycott, in pretest 
nf the gradual erosion of Parlia¬ 
ment's power over the past 
years, and government's insis¬ 
tence to go ahead, the elections 
themselves became the issue. 
As such the government had 
put the future of Jordanian de¬ 
mocracy on the stand. People's 
vote, or lack of iL would be¬ 
come a sort of referendum on 
the seven-year-old democratic 
process in Jordan. 

in a way. those who did not 
vote, mostly in the capital and 
other urhun areas, had helped 
the candidates of those who ex¬ 
ercised their right and voted. 

The elections took place af¬ 
ter a tumultuous 12 months that 
becan with the lifting of hread 



subsidies Iasi 
year—leading to 
major riots in the 
south—and culmi¬ 
nating with the 
controversial 
amendments to 
ihc press and pub¬ 
lication law in 
May of this year, 
which curtailed 
press freedom. In 
between, people's 
frustration grew 
with the lack of 
progress on the 
political front, es¬ 
pecially on the 
Palcstinian-lsraeli 
track of negotia¬ 
tions and Israel’s 
breach of the Jor- 
dan-lsroeli peace 
treaty by sanction¬ 
ing the assassina¬ 
tion attempt on 
Hamas political leader. Khaled 
Misha'1. in Amman more than 
a month ago. 

The showdown between the 
government and the opposition 
parties, which began after the 
Islamists announced their boy¬ 
cott decision, has east its shad¬ 
ow over this year's elections. 
The government has pul the 
credibility of the polls at risk 
with recent revelations of elec¬ 
tion-related '(/regularities such 
as inaccurate voter registration 
rosters and faulty card distribu¬ 
tion process. Only in the few 
davs preceding the elections 
did the government take some 
positive "measures to salvage 
the situation. Alter insisting at 
first that it will not invite inde¬ 
pendent monitors, a hastily- 
appointed official spokesman 
announced this week that the 
government had nothing to 



hide and that any observer 
would be welcomed. 

But an election without Lhe 
participation of political parties 
and prominent political figures, 
cannot claim to be fully plura¬ 
listic. And with international 
censure over regressions in 
press freedom and other public 
liberties, added to the heavy tri¬ 
bal influence marking this 
year's ballot, after years of 
democratic reforms aimed at 
institutionalizing a civil socie¬ 
ty. the 1997 elections cannot 
claim to represent the apex in 
the democratic transition in 
Jordan.- 

Regardless of the Islamist 
boycott, the low turn-out at the 
polls sends a strong message to 
the political establishment in 
the country. Al the heart of 
people's apathy is the general 
frustration with the political 
and economic conditions in the 


country. Two previous parlia¬ 
ments have failed to transform 
the coumiy's economic for¬ 
tunes. Bui most of all there is a 
general consensus that Jordan's 
“warm” peace with Israel has 
failed to produce tangible bene¬ 
fits although it carried a high 
price tag. 

By putting the future of the 
democratic process on the stand 
at this sensitive juncture in the 
life of Jordanians, the govern¬ 
ment has placed all its chips on 
the table. It is difficult - to see 
how the new Lower House will 
affect the life of Jordanians in 
the coming phase. With Jorda- 
nian-lsraeli relations at their 
lowest ebb. the US support of 
the peace process crumbling, 
and the specter of yet another 
confrontation between the US 
and Iraq re-emerging, the polit¬ 
ical horizon looks, once again, 
uncertain. ■ 


6 S 9 for stalemate, 
6 S 9 for statehood 


Jihad Al Islami activist burns the American flag in Hebron, Monday. Hundreds QfP*°~ 
pic took part in a symbolic funeral signalling the death of the peace process which has 
long been stalled. Eye witnesses said that the activists were members of Al Jihad Al Isla¬ 
nd, who shouted "death to America" and death to Israel _ . 


By Daoud Kuttab 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM— 
Both the time and conditions 
are ripe for lhe United Stales to 
publicly support Palestinian 
statehood as the end result of 
the Israeli-Paleslinian peace 
talks. 

For months the peace process 
in the Middle East has been 
bogged down without any sub¬ 
stantial progress due to the Is¬ 
raeli government's intransi¬ 
gence. 

While Palestinians have con¬ 
sistently and stubbornly been 
aspiring for (and even dying 
for) an independent Palestinian 
state, the Netanyahu govern¬ 
ment has vehemently opposed it 
without offering any alternative. 

Without agreement even in 
general terms about lhe tunire 
status of the Palestinian territo¬ 
ries, implementing the interim 
phase of the Oslo peace accords 
becomes impossible. Every as¬ 
pect of the interim phase is seen 
by the current Israeli govern¬ 
ment as possibly leading to Pal¬ 
estinian statehood. 

Palestinian negotiators^ say 
that Israel has failed lo tulfill 32 
specific commitments made in 
the Oslo agreement Among 
them are redeployments of Is¬ 
raeli military personnel, open¬ 
ing a safe passage between the 
West Bank and Gaza, releasing 
prisoners, repealing miliary 
law and opening the airport and 
port 

US policy has failed misera¬ 
bly to produce real progress. 
When the American peace en¬ 
voy. Dennis Ross, comes to the 
area, the Israelis listen to what 
he savs and then do the oppo¬ 
site. abusing their tremendous 
military and political advantage 
over the Palestinians. 

It is unrealistic, if not naive, 
for the United States to expect 
the conflicting parties to change 
their ideological positions and 
produce a peace agreement 
among themselves. This will 
not happen while one party— 
namely Israel—is so well sup¬ 
ported and endowed by me 
United States. A new policy is 
necessary if the United States 
intends to act as an honest bro¬ 
ker. 

The United Slates must do 

more than just take notes when 
both parties meet bul must in¬ 
troduce bold and courageous 
ideas that will break the jam. 

The United Slates would he 
speaking in harmony with its 
own history and values if it de¬ 
clared public support lor (he 
Palestinian people's right to de¬ 
termine their own luture. in¬ 
cluding the right to live in an in¬ 
dependent state. Officially, the 
United States supports the legit¬ 
imate national rights ol_ the Pal¬ 
estinian people, but fails to ar¬ 


ticulate the "S" word, "state¬ 
hood." 

Today, a Jc facto Palestinian 
state already exists. Paleslinians 
carry passports that are recog¬ 
nized by most countries of the 
world, including the United 
States - and Israel: an 88-member 
legislative council has been 
elected; Paleslinians have po¬ 
lice. posiugc stamps and a na¬ 
tional Olympic team. The 
world's most powerful country 
should take the negotiators out 
of their misery by supporting 
Palestinian statehood, turning a 
point of stalemate into a bridge 
toward Palestinian sovereignty 
and national independence. 

A puhlic declaration by Presi¬ 
dent Clinton or Secretary of 
State Madeleine Albright would 
send a powerful message to all 
parties concerned about the lev¬ 
el of US commitment to a genu¬ 
ine and lasting peace in the 
Middle East. 

It would tell the Israelis that 
their procrastination in the' 
peace talks will not make the 
desire of the Palestinians to live 
in a free and independent state 
vanish. It also would force lhe 
Israeli settlers to realize that if 
they want to live in peace in our 


country, they have to accept Pal¬ 
estinian sovereignty. The United 
States needs to let Israel know 
that lust for land and convoluted 
attempts to connect settlements 
to one another and to Israel by 
building bypass roads will not 
he tolerated. 

A US declaration could help 
Palestinians in many other 
ways. It could generate new in¬ 
vestment and give hope to a dis¬ 
illusioned people who have seen 
their land robbed, their homes 
demolished and their economy 
devastated. 

Were Palestinians to have the 
confidence of knowing that the 
peace talks would result in the 
Pales union state they so desire, 
they could turn concerns and 
discussions to serious debate 
about developing democratic 
laws and creating a constitution 
that would protect individual 
rights. 

This summer when Islamic 
extremists carried out suicide 
bombings in a crowded street in 
Jerusalem, 2 million innocent 
Palestinians were punished en 
masse by the Israeli govern¬ 
ment. which imposed travel re- 
frictions and withheld money 
due the Palestinian Authority. 


Letters to the Editor 





Commerce as well as normal 
social interaction and medical 
care came to a hall as Palestin¬ 
ians were not only forbidden ac¬ 
cess to Israel, but were also pre¬ 
vented from traveling to and 
from nearby Arab countries. 
When the movement of food, 
fuel and goods was barred, eco¬ 
nomic havoc resulted, making 
an already disillusioned people 
even more frustrated. 

What is needed today more- 
than ever.is a signal from the 
United States of its genuine sup¬ 
port for a lasting, just peace in 
the Middle EasL Otherwise, Is¬ 
rael and the Occupied Territo¬ 
ries face continued chaos with 
more people dying and Lhe cy¬ 
cle of violence and haired 
reaching new heights, all of it 
playing imo Lhe hands of Islam¬ 
ic militants who want an Islam¬ 
ic state rather than the secular 
democratic slate that the majori¬ 
ty of Paleslinians want. ■ 

Kuttab is the director of the 
Institute of Modern Media at 
Al Quds University in Jerusa¬ 
lem. LA Times-Washington 
Post News Service 


Stimulating 

article 

To The editor, 

l really enjoyed reading the 
opinion piece on Riayd Al 
Rayyess. ( The Star 30 Octo¬ 
ber!. It was intellectually stim¬ 
ulating and inspiring. Wc seem 
to have let nur intellectual 
"revolutionary" spirit subside 
into the -doldrums here in die 
Arab world. Thanks for re¬ 
minding us that there are peo¬ 
ple who still strive fur a better 
Arab world. 

We are daily surfeited in the 
Middle East with politics and 
news. 

Culture seldom has any men¬ 
tion in the writings of nur jour¬ 
nalists and columnists, well, 
except as an object of cither de¬ 
rision or worship. 

Thanks lor the inspiration! 

Hail haw Ibrahim, 
Amman, 
haitluun <i?arabia.ct>m 

The lure of 
coffee 

To The editor, 

I jusi read your article "Jor¬ 
danians Black Lure". [The Star 
25 September) and I found it 


very entertaining. Here in the 
United Stales, we also arc lured 
by the black liquid. 

It is so interesting lhal yet we 
live an ocean away, we arc all 
still connected by our roots. 
The coffee has always been a 
symbol of the social graces in 
our part of the world. It is also 
not considered polite to refuse 
a cup ol' coffee. 

1 think it is wonderfuj that 
the Jordanian's traditions in the 
United States have not van¬ 
ished on this side or the world. 

I guess as long as there arc Jor¬ 
danians in the United Stales, 
there will always be the Jure, 
no matter how long you have 
been away from your roots. I 
think it is in our blood. 

Huwaida Mousa 
Weedda@aal.com 

Terrorist goes 
home 

To The editor. 

The Arab-Americans in Bal¬ 
timore are protcsiing the return 
of Alan Goodman, the Jewish 
American terrorist who was in¬ 
volved in a shooting spree ol 
Al-Aqsa mosque in -1982 was 
recently pardoned by Israel and 
has reportedly entered the Unit¬ 
ed States and is living in Balti¬ 
more near Washington DC- 


I found myself forced lo dis¬ 
agree with my countrymen on 
this issue. Ian Goodman is an 
an American terrorist, he has 
the right to return tu the United 
States. 

He should be :uresied and 
tried in the US as a cold blood 
murderer. 

He does not belong in Pales¬ 
tine. neither those Zionist* and 
Jews who immigrated illegally 
and look our homes and land 
by force. If they want peace 
and security then they will find 
it in the country of their origin. 

Ibrahim Ebeid, 

ebeidl23@bellatlantic.net 

Keep up the 
good work! 

To The editor. 

I would like to congratulate 
you on behalf of myself and all 
the Arab community that reads 
The Star in the US. Your news¬ 
paper is informative and educa¬ 
tional and it reflects the reality 
of Jordan, h would be nice if 
your newspaper would cover 
more international stories, I al¬ 
ways look forward to reading 
The Star, keep up the good 
work! 


Fatimeh El-Sherif, 
El-Sherif@worldneLatt.net 


Jack in 
the box 

IT IS usually around Oc¬ 
tober that invariable trou¬ 
ble begins to simmer. 

it. seems that October is 
linked to the actions of 
President Saddam Hussein 
as it is his birthday in that 

month. Up till now. such 
crisis in Iraq-UN relations 
have usually been sorted 
out with some acceptable 
backing from one party, 
or even both. 

One cannot say that it 
has always been amicable, 
but was within the rules of 
American dual contain¬ 
ment. and Iraqi self- 
preservation. The tempo 
gets changed, and the 
birthday festivities usually 
bring out victors on all 
sides. Until recently, it has 
been reasonable to as¬ 
sume. that nothing much 
happens with this habitual 
confrontation, apart from 
putting armies in the re¬ 
gion, in a state of alert, 
which, incidentally, may 
test their preparedness. 

However, it is likely 
that some disagreeable in¬ 
cidents may take place 
this time, for the grounds 
are fertile for adventure¬ 
some. and the status quo 
of the Iraqi situation may 
not be anymore "the best 
of all evils.” One does not 
hope for an escalation in 
pronouncements or other¬ 
wise. but a political read¬ 
ing of the map. accompa¬ 
nied with military and 
political developments, in¬ 
dicate great concern for 
all in the area. 

It has been suggested 
that President Saddam 
Hussein is playing on the 
differences within the UN. 
For the cracks that have 
emerged in the western 
perception regarding the 
sanctions against Iraq, and 
emanating perhaps from a 
mixture of humanitarian 
and commercial interests, 
seem to he a tempting tar¬ 
get to concentrate on. This 
is in order to continue 
driving a wedge between 
the varying interests. 

However, the situation 
is not that simple. 'Uiere is 
usually an implicit con¬ 
sensus between all the 
powers, when the level of 
confrontation between 
Iraq and the UN is height¬ 
ened. The French and the 
Russians are advising 
President Saddam not to 
insist on banning Ameri¬ 
can inspectors from carry¬ 
ing out their duties. 

Perhaps after many at¬ 
tempts. the Iraqi regime 
may be able to drive a 
wedge al one point in his¬ 
tory. bul that is not depen¬ 
dent on Iraq-UN relations 
alone, for on the ground, 
the issues are getting dan¬ 
gerous. The Gulf states 
are arming themselves at 
an alarming rate, with the 
possibility of using these 
in one. or more neighbor¬ 
ly conflict. 

The Kurdish groups inr 
side Iraq seem to have 
sensed that, some advan¬ 
tages are likely to come 
their way soon. so. they 
are not hesitating in taking 
up arms against each other 
to affirm supremacy of 
one group over the rest. 

The PKK activities are 
at the lowest ebb under 
the circumstances of 
Turkish military opera¬ 
tions. and by the presence 
of the Turkish army in an 
area 30 kilometers inside 
Iraq. Iranian fighter jets 
have taken to violating 
Iraqi air space at will, 
prompting the US lo send 
one of its carriers at high 
speed to the area. AH 
those show a bleak pros¬ 
pect for what awaits Iraq, 
and it is very clear that the 
reluctance in altering the 
status quo. may not be 
there anymore. 

It is apparent that 
groups within Iraq, are 
acting as if the country is 
already dismembered, its 
influential neighbors seem 
to act as if it does not ex¬ 
ist at all. So between both 
actions and indications, 
one can only expect grave 
consequences for the sov¬ 
ereignty and unity of lhe 
Iraq. Whether, president 
Saddam had read the UN 
map correctly or nol. is 
not the real danger, lhe 
real danger is not lo pro¬ 
vide on excuse for the 
creation of a situation, in 
which what is being car¬ 
ried our either implicitly, 
or explicitly, with the jus¬ 
tification. ■ 


JfP. j*(c 
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Business 

scene 


• The economy has 
recorded a positive 
growth this year of 5.4 
percent, according to min¬ 
ister of finance Sulaiman 
Hafez. 

This growth ratio is 
expected to rise next year 
to 6 percent, he added. Mr 
Hafez stated that the Jor¬ 
danian government is cur¬ 
rently conducting bilateral 
agreements with the 
donor countries, Paris 
Club after getting the 
approval to schedule a 
$450 million external 
debt. These agreements 
are expected to be final¬ 
ized by next March Some 
of' chose debts will be 
swaped into investments 
in the Kingdom, he con¬ 
tinued. Available statis¬ 
tics estimate Jordan's 
indebtedness at $6 
billion. 


■ The Jordan Investment 
and Finance Bonk is to 
raise its capital to JD 20 
million, through capitali¬ 
zation of JD 5 million 
from its reserve and turn¬ 
over profits. Five million 
shares are offered for pri¬ 
vate subscription to share¬ 
holders at a nominal value 
of one dinar each. Bank's 
chairman. Nizar Jardaneh 
said that the Bank has 
generated net operational 
profits of JD 2.9 million. 
Such a figure, according 
to Jardaneh is expected to 
increase by the end of this 
year to hit the JD 4 mil¬ 
lion mark. 


■ The Gracia Insurance 
Co was lately declared at 
a capital of JD 2 million. 
Its authorized capital is 
JD 4 million. The com¬ 
pany runs ail types of 
insurance. Gulf and 
American investors con¬ 
tribute by JD 150.000 of 
its capital, representing 
7.5 percent- So the insu¬ 
rance sector has now a 
new comer. This may 
give the newly estab¬ 
lished concern a push to 
do its utmost to provide 
high quality insurance 
service. 


■ The second batch of 
returnees’ compensations 
has already Jbeen-remjaed 
to local iouianiaft hanks, 
and 19.000 expatriates are 
waiting to gel their due 
payments soon. The total 
value of this batch which 
is $60 million has been 
deposited into five local 
hanks. ' including more 
than JD 20 million in the 
Housing Bank, JD 10mil? 
lion in the Jordan 
National Bank, JD 5 mil¬ 
lion in the Arab Land 
Bank and JD 5 million in 
the Jordan-Kuwaii Bank. 
The Housing Bank has 
got the lion share from 
This, batch because it has 
many branches spread alt 
over the Kingdom, 
according to a well- 
informed source in the 
Bonk. 
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Open air and privatization 


highlight future of air 


transport industry 


AMMAN (Star)—The air 
transport industry has over the 
last two decades, seen a series 
of substantia] changes targeted 
at liberalizing aviation services 
worldwide. 

Such changes have created a 
new concept for liberalization 
and privatization, which are 
considered as the key elements 
towards the free market 
economy. 

Referring to such concept. 
Prince Faisal Bin A1 Hussein 
said, at the opening session of 
the 53rd annual meeting of 
IATA International Air trans¬ 
port Association at Radisson 
SAS Hotel (formerly Philadel¬ 
phia Hotel) that this has simpli¬ 
fied required measures to enter 
in the new markeL economy 
and paved the way for new 
allies and blocks to come to the 
surface in addition to introduc¬ 
ing merger programs and plans 
needed for such economy. 

The conference which was 
held in the Middle East for the 
first time, has chosen Amman 
as its headquarters for special 
reasons linked to peace, hospi¬ 
tality and stability that distin¬ 
guishes Jordan. 

Prince Faisal addressed the 
participants saying that the 
United States was the pioneer 
in removing restrictions 
imposed on the country. 
Europe later cashing on the 
experience latter followed suiL 
It first liberalized air transport 
on the continent and then going 
for a completely open market 

Prince Faisal stressed that 
the new trend to liberalize the 
aviation industry implies that it 
is imperative for airline agents 


to respond to 
these changes. 

Already, some of 
those agents have 
adopted restruc¬ 
turing plans hop¬ 
ing to improve 
their competitive¬ 
ness potential, 
together with 
enhancing their 
performance and 
productivity. 

Nowadays, 
governments all 
over the world 
have realized that 
it is impossible 
for them to con¬ 
tinue to protect 
their national air¬ 
lines and make 
them strong 
enough to cope 
with their coun¬ 
terpart agents 
that are run on purely commer¬ 
cial basis. 

However, Prince Faisal 
pointed out that those small and 
medium-size national agents 
are expected to be mainly 
affected by the new trends, 
fearing that they won't be able 
to operate without the umbrella 
of subsidy and protection from 
their governments. 

Also, they suffer from accu¬ 
mulated losses that could not 
be settled without the interven¬ 
tion of the governments. Thus, 
such companies feel unable to 
renew their fleets or provide at 
least finance for modernization 
and development projects. 

Prince Faisal, stressed that 
these companies, have to opt 
either to enter into mergers and 



allies to get as much privileges 
os possible, or to limit their 
operations to operate carriers 
providing their services for cer¬ 
tain lines or routes. 

However, the formation of 
these allies in the air transport 
industry should be built on pos¬ 
itive attitudes and transparency. 
The chairman of the IATA con¬ 
ference. and the Royal Jorda¬ 
nian executive director. Nadir 
A1 Thahabi told the conference 
that RJ is steadily moving 
towards privatization. He clari¬ 
fied that such a strategy plus 
globalization are the major fac¬ 
tors that highlight the policies 
of international airlines. 

This venue, according to Al- 
Thahabi. convenes at the time 
when most operating global air¬ 


lines and agents are readjusting 
their routes in a way that guar¬ 
antees minimizing costs' and 
raising profits to face interna¬ 
tional competition. He referred 
to the importance of the ele¬ 
ments of safety in the air trans¬ 
port industry both for the car¬ 
riers and passengers. Operating 
airlines are asked to give this 
issue specific concern to 
reduce the number of acci¬ 
dents. Ai Thahabi is optimistic 
that only one accident in a 
month may occur by the year 
2010 . 

Speaking on behalf of 
IATA. was its director general. 
Mr Pierre Jcanniot who pro¬ 
vided the audience with statis¬ 
tics on the air transport move¬ 
ment over last year: Operating 


airlines have last year carried 
IIS5 million passengers, 
among them 3S0 million via 
international routes while more 
than 804 million were carried 
through local flights,” Mr Jean- 
niot said. 

Air freight size during ihe 
same year, he added, recorded 
a 4.6 percent to reach in 1996, 
24 million tons. 

He expected that the passen¬ 
gers' movement to grow by 6.6 
percent- The biggest growth 
ratio, as Mr Jeanniot suggested 
will be on Asian airlines, fol¬ 
lowed by Latin America air¬ 
lines. Africa. Europe. North 
America and the Middle East. 
Mr Jeanniot pointed out that 
the air transport industry faces 
some challenges such as addi¬ 
tional taxes, that may nega¬ 
tively leave their impact on 
such domain. 

IATA is giving much con¬ 
cern to ~ security-strategic 
objectives related mainly to 
safety and security precautions, 
and hope through cooperation 
among its members to reduce 
aviation costs to half by the 
year 2005. 

He referred to the need to 
speed up the readjustment pro¬ 
gram of the Royal Jordanian 
which helps the airline to per¬ 
form on the basis of more flexi¬ 
bility and efficiency in secur¬ 
ing its service for the public. 

The participants of the IATA 
conference included 700 senior 
officials representing 182 
Arab and international air¬ 
lines. 33 manufacturing com¬ 
panies and 18 companies spe¬ 
cialized in express air freight 
services. ■ 


Cairo bourse speaks wonders of history 


By Samir Raafat 

Star Cairo corespondent 


DURING ONE-of-their infor¬ 
mal turn of the century rrieer 2 
ings at the''Caffe New r Bar,' 
Cairo’s merchants and brokers 
were reminded once more by 
their leader. Monsieur Moise 
Cattaui. that it was high noon 
for Cairo to follow Alexan¬ 
dria's example and have, its 
own Bourse. With the number 
of limited liability companies 
reaching 79 at an aggregate 
capital of 29 million pounds, 
the city's taipans could no 
longer conduct pork barrel pol¬ 
itics on Cairo’s sidewalks or 
inside coffee shops and hotels. 

And so it was, when in May 
1903, on ad hoc site committee 
chose the old premises of the 
Ottoman Bank (today Groppi- 
Adly Branch; on Maghraby 
Street as the elected official 
headquarters of the newly 
incorporated Bourse and Bank¬ 
ing Company of Egypt 
Limited. 

With ambitious plans in 
mind, the new company leased 
the premises for a non- 
nenewabJe. period of six yearn 
at an annual rent of 400 
pounds. 

In tbe meantime, an interna¬ 
tional competition was initiated 
for the design of a dedicated 
Bourse to be situated or the 
center of Cairo’s European dis¬ 
trict of Ismailia, not for from 
the National Bank of Egypi 
(today Central Bank). 

The prize for best design 
went in April 1907 io ihe 
French award-winning archi¬ 
tect Raoul Brandon. The lim¬ 
ing couldn’t have been better, 
or so everyone thought 
Emboldened by success and 
drunk on growth, the promot¬ 
ers of the Cairo Bourse were in 
anexcessive mood. 


It was public knowledge that 
lumped together, the Cairo and 
Alexandria Bourses rated 
nmong the world’s top five 
5toCk ’ Exchanges. Egypt's 
economy was at an all-time 
high and the number of compa¬ 
nies traded in the Cairo Bourse 
alone had reached 228 with a 
combined capital of 91 Egyp¬ 
tian million pounds. 

Seventy-three brokers and 
intermediaries were on hand to 
take care of the spiraling share 
trading. The modest premises 
on Maghraby Street had most 
certainly outlived its useful¬ 
ness. It was time for swank. 

But like tbe swing of a pen¬ 
dulum, the high state of 
euphoria disappeared over¬ 
night Prudence having given 
■ way to high-risk speculation, 
what had started with a real 
estate boom in Egypt ended in 
what became known in the 
annals of speculative history as 
the Crash of 1907. Some histo¬ 
rians concede that the money 
panic of 1907 started in Alex¬ 
andria, Egypt with the failure 
in July of a large bank 6 Cassa 
di Sconro. Japan was hit next 
then Germany, then Chile. 

By October, the fallout 
reached Europe and the United 
States. In Egypt the overex¬ 
tended banks folded up one 
after the other. As share prices 
plummeted, soon enough, a by 
now jobless broker, Mr Alfred 
Nahman. was appointed chief 
liquidator of the Bourse and 
Banking Company of Egypt 
Limited. 

U would be 18 months after 
Brandon'5 publicized award to 
build the Bourse that never 
was. that the Corporation of 
Agents de Change commis¬ 
sioned the Cairo firm of 
Edward Matasek and Maurice 
J. Cattaui—with the participa¬ 
tion of Ernest Jaspar—to 


design and creel an Exchange 
Building. 

Adorned with Matasek's 
trademark accouterments of 
Hermes Masonic buses arid 
ornate stucco, the resultant edi¬ 
fice was the handsomest build¬ 
ing on the block. At long last 
Cairo had a real trading floor, 
surrounded by u high gallery 
from where share trading could 
be observed by the concerned 
public. 

The building, which stands 
opposite the French consulate, 
is still there today, having been 
occupied in turn by Lloyds 
Bank, the British Chamher of 
Commerce, the National Bank 
of Egypt and now by the Wat- 
any- Development Bank. 

Trading hud hardly Marled 
on Sharia AI Borsa AI Gedid.i 
or New Bourse Street when, on 
30 April. 1909. the New 
Bourse was suspended part of 
the day once it was announced 
that Egypt's leading laissez- 
faire hanker-industrialist. 
Raphael Suures. had died. It 
was largely thanks to his efforts 
that Cairo had had a bourse in 
Lhe first place. In view of his 
untimely death. Suures missed 
by a few months, the imposi¬ 
tion of the first ever bourse 
regulations. 

It was in 1928. a year before 
the Wall Street crash, that the 
Cairo Bourse moved into its 
present premises on Cherifein 
Street. The an nouveau build¬ 
ing with its multiple neo-Doric 
colonnades was designed by 
French architect George Pureq. 
He was responsible for much of 
Cairo's elegant interwar build¬ 
ings including Scdnaoui’s 
department store on Midan 
Khazindar. Serendipity or nut. 
the site on which Sednaoui was 
built had once heen the first 
meeting place for Cairo’s spec¬ 
ulative traders prior to the for¬ 


mation of Cairo's first the 
bourse. 

Since he had already died in 
1924. Monsieur Moise Cattaui. 
the original promoter of the 
Cairo Bourse had no way of 
knowing that four years after 
his departure, the bourse would 
relocate on part of what had 
once been his Cairo palace. In 
its heyday. Palais Cattaui ex¬ 
tended from the National Bank 
of Egypt all the way to Midan 
Soliman Pasha (now Talaai 
Harb). As though a reminder 
for his capital efforts. 


the Cairo Bourse is to this day 
flanked by two side streets, one 
of them named after Moussa 
Cattaui Pasha. 

Before it folded up in July 
1961 following the slate- 
sanctioned demise of Egypt's 
private sector, the Cairo and 
Alexandria Bourses (they had 
already merged) was listed 
fourth" in the world. Almost 
thirty-six years later, in a new 
era of economic re-structuring, 
it is now up to the Tigers on 
the Nile to restore the Cairo 
Bourse to its former ranking. ■ 
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Accountants congress stress 

importance of standardization 


IT IS described as a great success by any global stan¬ 
dards. Attended by more than 5.000 accountants from 
the world over, the 15th World Congress of Accountants 
(held once in every 5 years) ended last week in Paris. 


The concluding ses¬ 
sion was addressed 
by none other than 
the President of 
France. Mr Jacques 
Chirac, who urged 
accountants to stan¬ 
dardize financial 
reporting and follow 
international 
accounting stan¬ 
dards. The opening 
session of the con¬ 
ference was equally 
eventful; since Mr 
James Wolfenson. 
president of the 
World Bank, could 
not address the audi¬ 
ence in person, the 
organizers arranged 
a tele-conference 
which Mr Wolfen¬ 
son, very eloquently 



Abu Ghazaieh, 


addressed live from Washington. 

One of the technical sessions, a highly interactive one. 
was addressed by Mr Tula! Abu Ghazaieh. in his capac¬ 
ity as the President of the Arab Society of Certified 
Accountants. The highly controversial topic which Mr 
Abu Ghazaieh was asked to speak on was the one he has 
been fighting for vehemently for years—the interna¬ 
tional accreditation and recognition of professional qual¬ 
ifications of accountants between various nations of the 
world. 

He was appointed Chairman of (he Group of Experts 
at the UNCTAD in Geneva since its inception; this 
group is striving to develop standards for a global 
accounting qualifications. 

Currently, professionally qualified accountants of one 
country are not allowed to practice in another country 
unless there is a Mutual Recognition Agreement (MRA) 
between the two countries. To date, a handful of MRAs 
have been signed worldwide and that too between the 
developed countries mutually recognizing qualifications 
between themselves. 

Mr Abu Ghazaieh has advocated development of glo¬ 
bal qualification standards for over a decade through the 
various positions held by him at international Boards— 
as member of the Council of the International Federation 
of Accountants (FAC), as Board Member of the Interna¬ 
tional Accounting Standards Committee UASC). as 
Board Member of the International Auditing Practices 
Committees tlAPCl as Chairman of the United Nations 
Group of Experts (ISARj and currently as Chairman of 
the UNCTAD Group of Expens—and argues that if there 
are International Accounting Standards and international 
Auditing Standards then why not Global Standard* l»*r 
benchmarking Accounting Qualifications.' 

The WTO’s Working Party on Professional Services 
(WPPS) recommends Mutual Recognition Agreements 
(MRAs) as an interim step towards the ultimate goal of a 
multilateral qualification discipline in compliance with 
the WTO objectives of liberalizing trade in accounting 
services and eliminating cross-horder harriers which 
inevitably necessitates global qualification standards. Mr 
Abu Ghazaieh strongly advocated. ■ 
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Stock plunge adds 



Asia’s banking woes 


By Sandra Sugawara 


TOKYO—The sharp tall in 
Asian financial markets this 
month has created new con¬ 
cerns about the stability of the 
region's banks. Many econo¬ 
mists say massive government 
intervention might be needed to 
make the hanks financially fit 
and able In aid Lhe region's 
recovery. 

New signs of a potential 
blinking crunch came Thurs¬ 
day. as Moody’s Investors Ser¬ 
vice downgraded its rating of 
Hong Kong hanks, noting cur¬ 
rency pressures and their hie 
collection of potentially risky 
real estate loans. Analysts 
attributed the Hong Rung stock 
market's plunge of almost 4 
percent m that report. 

Economists here generally 
don't foresee a wave of disas¬ 
trous delimits, because Asian 
governments historically have 
prcfcrred.tr> prop up sick banks 

indefinitely rather than shut 
them down and lake the pain all 
ill lilh.'C. 

Instead, the I'eur is that many 
banks will be neither dead nor 
fully alive, a drag on their 
economics, unable to lend the 
money that will he needed to 
get (he region moving again. 

"What is clear is that all over 
Asia, the great boom of ihe 
'9IK is stalled and banks often 
arc left holding the bag. Bad 
loans fur half-empty skyscrap¬ 
ers arc a particular problem. “It 
turns out the real threat to 
Southeast Asia was not com¬ 
munism but real estate develop¬ 
ers." joked Robert 

G. Zielinski. Singapore- 
hsised head of Asian banking 
research lor Jurdinc Fleming 
Securities. As markets have fal¬ 
len in one capital after another, 
"we have seen one country 
after windier lair in the man¬ 
ner of die "domino theory" of 
US policymakers during the 
Vietnam War. 

If not corrected. Asia's hank¬ 


ing problems could spill over 
into the US economy by harm¬ 
ing the countries' ability io buy 
American products. If banks 
fail, money owed to Americans 
might not be repaid. 

Richard C. Koo. an econo¬ 
mist with Nomura Research 
Institute in Tokyo, worries that 
big Japanese banks will find 
themselves seriously short of 
capital when they balance their 
hooks in March, at the end of 
their fiscal year. That’s because 
much of their capital is in Japa¬ 
nese slock that lately has been 
declining fast in value. 

If even a few of Lhe banks 
ran out of money, "you enter 
that kind of dangerous water." 
Kno said. ‘■There is this chain 
reaction that people worry 
about, and then the problem 
could spread to the entire (Japa¬ 
nese} banking system." 

The region's biggest ques¬ 
tion mark is China, said one 
analyst. A large portion of the 
loans made by Chinese banks 
are considered to be bad at a 
time when major Chinese cities 

arc experiencing some of the 
region's worst property gluts. 
Vacancy rates were 24.5 per¬ 
cent in Shanghai and 22.9 per¬ 
cent in Beijing in March, com¬ 
pared with (3.9 percent for 
Bangkok, according to the 
International Monetary Fund. 
The rates may he higher today. 

Some analysis are reserving 
judgment on specific issues, 
Ernest Napier. Asia banking 
analyst for the rating agency 
Standard & Poor's Corp.. said 
Thu reday that the firm felt no 
need to adjust its ratings for 
any of five Hong Kong hanks il 
follows. "It is too early to say 
how bad ihe stock market 
decline will hurt the local econ¬ 
omy and therefore the hunks." 
he .void. 

Clinton administration offi¬ 
cials have said privately that 
they are monitoring financial 
developments in Asia very 
carefully. They view strength¬ 


ening financial systems in the 
emerging markets ot Asia as 
crucial to economic stability. 

Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Alan Greenspan has 
expressed similar concern. • 

"The recent experience in 
Asia underscores the impor¬ 
tance of financially sound 
domestic banking and other 
associated institutions." he said 
in testimony Wednesday before 
Congress's Joint Economic 
Committee. 

The towering new office 
buildings, the superhighways 
and bridges, the golf courses 
and factories that stud East 
Asia have for years have been 
touted as proof of smoothly 
managed growth. But they are 
often equally valid symbols of 
banking systems run amok. 

Over the years, the banks 
have Tunneled billions of dol¬ 
lars to welJ-connecLed corpo¬ 
rate tycoons, politicians or eco¬ 
nomic planners' industry of the 
hour. The cronies sometimes 
turned out to be deadbeat*, the 
skyscrapers they huiJl lacking 
in tenants, the favored indus¬ 
tries a busL 

Thai meant banks weren't 
repaid and got in trouble. 

Now comes new pressure, in 
the form of the financial crisis. 
Many countries are raising 
interest rates to try to defend 
the value of their currencies, 
but higher interest rates can 
stow down on economy and 
push pressured borrowers into 
default. If the values of the cur¬ 
rencies are allowed to fall, il 
can mean that borrowers have 
more trouble repaying their for¬ 
eign currency loans. 

Weak banks are bad news 
for any economy. But in Asia 
the grip of hanks is stronger 
than in the United Stales, which 
has beuer-developed stock mar¬ 
kets that companies can lap for 
capital. In Asia, banks remain 
the main engine of capita] crea¬ 
tion. according to Roy Ramos. 
Hong Kong-based regional 


banking analyst for Goldman 
Sachs. With few alternatives 
such as bonds or mutual funds, 
most Asians put their money in 
hanks. 

Stoning in the 19711s. as econ¬ 
omy after economy took all'. 
Asian hanks were praised for 
providing "patient money" to 
companies that were dying to 
grow. This kind of relationship 
gave rise to South Korea's chae¬ 
bol tr industrial groups. Japan's 
keirctsuta* and the massive con¬ 
glomerates run by tycoons in 
Thailand. Malaysia and Indone¬ 
sia. "Relationship'' hanking ena¬ 
bled quick loon decisions and 
fast investment action, winning 
praise from many Western ana¬ 
lysts over the years. 

As long as these nations 
could build walls around (heir 
economics, they could protect 
their hanking cartels. But glo¬ 
balization and the flow of inter¬ 
national capital changed tlic 
rules. Su. too. did the decisions 
of bureaucrats across the region 
io funnel money into the same 
highly cyclical industries— 
such as consumer electronics— 
which ultimately made the 
region collectively, and thus 
more intensely, vulnerable to 
any downturn. 

Banks not only failed to 
properly evaluate lhe risk ol 
many loans, they often set aside 
insufficient money to enter 
potential defaults. With insiders 
controlling lhe hanking sys¬ 
tems. there was little push for 
tough regulatory oversight. Dis¬ 
closure rules were often loo®. 
Many common practices by 
Asian hanks, such as investing 
in the stock market, arc illegal 
under US law. 

The system worked 
smoothly when growth contin¬ 
ued. Now. "what we do worry 
about is the unforeseen sur¬ 
prises." Koo said. ■ 


LA Times-Woshington Post 
News Service 
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JRD 


HER MAJESTY' Queen Noor Al Hussein 
opened the Jordan River Designs (JRD) Fall 
1997 Exhibition. The exhibition features 
many new items for the home, holidays as 
well as gifts. The main attraction comes from 
JRD's latest development project, the wadi 
Rayan Production Center. 

This production center which was started 
with a urant from the US Agency for Interna¬ 
tional Development (USAID), is located in 
Northern Shouneh on the Jordan River. 

Using banana leaves and bamboo canes, 
the women learn the age old craft of basket 
and mat weaving, hand spinning straw ropes. 

amone various other skills. 

The aim of the project is two-told, one is 


to provide employment opportunities for 
women, since no other income generating 
projects exist in the area. The second .is to 
make the community more environmentally 
conscious by teaching them to re-cycle since 
. banana leaves and bamboo canes where pre¬ 
viously burned. 

Jordan River Designs is an urban income 
generating program, that creates jobs for over 
1700 women living in low income communi¬ 
ties. Other projects that are part of the soci¬ 
ety are the Prevention of Child Abuse Pro¬ 
ject. which is designed to tackle the problem 
of child abuse in Jordan. The objective is to 
help victims and to promote awareness. ■ 
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By Ancn de Maio 
Special M The Slur 



xKernel) vivid colors 
combined in an abun¬ 
dant variety of opu- 

_ 1cm shapes and rich 

ornaments arc on display at 
Dural Al Funun. These are 
only pan of a painliny enhibi- 
lion by Bahraini artist Sheikh 
Rashid Al Khalifa. 

Bringing together 45 pieces 
of his most rcceni work, the 
current exhibition is centered 
on the idea of '’landscaping 
figures and figuring land¬ 
scapes." as the representative 


the open space of a paradisc- 
like garden or in a self- 
sufficient universe of happy 



.4/ Khalifa. 


privacy. 

The rich color paleue of 
Sheikh Rashid including tur¬ 
quoise. melting ochre, emerald 
green, light yellow, passionate 
cadmium, seufoam white in 
seducing contrasts with sump¬ 
tuous impenetrable black, has 
been recognized by Jordanian 
viewers as Oriental. 

Dr Bakir maintained that the 
painter's choice of colors is 
"very personal" and "over¬ 
passes the locution of the 
Orient." 


of Sheikh Rashid al the opening. Dr Ahmad 
Bakir put ii. This play upon words synthesizes 
the mechanism according to which "fragments 
of memory". ie the artist s "memory of space, 
lime and people." arc aesthetically turned into 
colorful "lieurc landscapes" or "still lives." 

“The composition of his paintings is like a 
notebook." Dr Bakir said, in which the artist has 
joued down glimpses of past events, reminis¬ 
cence*. nf sensual perceptions, details of gar¬ 
ments worn hv certain persons on certain occa¬ 
sions. patches of intimate representations, etc. 
The resulting "landscapes" emanate the warmth 
and brightness of a summer day spent cither in 


According to him. Sheikh Rashid's art can be 
appreciated anywhere, thanks to its universal 
character and "camouflage". "The camouflage 
theory referring to animals' ability to integrate 
themselves in their environment applies in the 
domain of art when one’s creation appears to its 
various publics as part of their own lime and 
space." Dr Bakir said. 

Thereupon, beyond the strong contrasts and 
light effects that make the viewer feel "the spici¬ 
ness and richness of the Orient", there is a gen¬ 
eral human dimension in Al Khalifa's artwork 
celebrating—in an eclectic artistic language— 
the beauty of both nature and human body. 


Shapes of woman bodies hide their 
nakedness under patches of beauti¬ 
fully decorated dress fabrics turning 
into “still life". "landscape" or 
abstraction. The titles of the paint¬ 
ings are suggestive from this point 
of view: "Desert Figure". "Five 
Rowers and a Vase". "Still Lite . 
"Melodies of the Heart". 

Born in 1952. Rashid Al Khalil: 
studied art in Great Britain and is 
the founder and president of the 
Bahrain Arts Society. One of the 
leading contemporary artists in 
Bahrain and the first important 
Bahraini artist that has displayed in 
Amman, he has participated in a 
great number of exhibitions in 
Kuwait. Egypt. Singapore. Japan. 
England. United States and France 
over the last 25 years. His exhibi¬ 
tion at Darat Al Funun runs till 15 
November. ■ 
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Replacing myths about women glow 
in hmsi paintings by Iraqi artist 


By Kofi A Haiti 
Special !'• The Shir 



odest. determined and ambi- 
liuus are some of the unflatter¬ 
ing epithets attached to the 
, qualities of Malta Ismail, the 
Iraqi artist whose outstanding oil paintings 
have been on display at the Royal Cultural 
Centre in Amman. Her exhibition seems to 
be seeking to replace myths and miscon¬ 
ceptions about the woman. 

When the term women emancipation is 
applied to mean the struggle for recogni¬ 
tion. it is generally misunderstood to mean 
feminism against social order. But this is 
not the case with Ismail. Her nil painting 
exhibition is totally fcmine. 

Much of ihe exhibition is dominated by 
women and the obstacles of life and anx¬ 
iety. Walking into the exhibition hall is a 
piece showing a giant hand that is envelop¬ 
ing a woman, of which she says, “we see 
ourselves being constructed in every way 
by men.” 

In annlhcr section, she locuscs on anx¬ 
iety and frial it with ihe painting of the sun¬ 
set. "Tlie sunset means the disappearing 


lights and brightness which will be 
replaced by obsecurity and fear. “I hate 
obscurity." she says. 

Ismail believes that her exhibition offers 
a real breakthrough and truly unique alter¬ 
native. "I see myself not as a faminist but 
as a woman with a message that is 
expressed through my paintings." 

Educated at the prestigious academy of 
Arts. Baghdad. Iraq from 1986 to 89. she 
has participated in a number of art exhibi¬ 
tion with many talented artists at the 
Sadam Art Center in Baghdad. Though 
this is her first solo exhibition she is weav¬ 
ing a web of Tame with this fine exhibition 
of 18 pieces. From a very tender age. she 
was fascinated by paintings. Her father, a 
specialist in Arabic epigraphy, influenced 
her greatly. 

Her exhibition proved a great hit as 
proved by the number of visitors to the 
RCC. People were struck not only by the 
by the paintings themselves, but by the 
innate message that they sought to convey. 

The gaiety is enough to hold one's inter¬ 
est although the formula of her paintings is 
mostly centered on the women in shackles, 
each piece gives the same message but in a 


different dimension. Right in the center ol 
the exhibition hall is a man gazing mis¬ 
chievously at a woman. A sign of man's 
hrutality against the woman. 

A limited number of her paintings touch 

on other areas other than her traditional 
man's oppressive attitude towards women. 
The change creates a great shock value 
that adds to her magical formula impress. 
Ismail is fast becoming a part of oriental 
women whose dreams for a change in a 
society is crippled by so many things. 
Apart from the sunset, fingers of men por¬ 
traying obstacles, there are rocks which 
may signify creation. 

in general her paintings express aware¬ 
ness/ love and simplicity which arc 
matched by an increasing exuberant ol 
choice of colors. Obviously, some of her 
pieces are so organised as to give either a 
vertical or horizontal thrusL others with 
their elements spread out The visitor is at 
first introduced into Ismael's works as a 
vrirealistic femine painting denouncing 
only the oppression of woman by^ man. 
Later he is introduced to an exhibition 
exploring aii the borders of art. ■ 


The Zarka Team Rises 
to the “Coca Cola 
Challenge 


THE ZARKA District sales team of Coca-Cola led by Bossam 
Hamoudch. a salesman, has been awarded the top prize from its 
company for the month of September. 

As their reward Bass am and his helper. AuallabAl Dajilal. were 
awarded an extra month's salary for achieving 1150%) or their 
sales target. 

The Coca-Cola Company grants the prize each month to a dif¬ 
ferent ream, as a reward for selling more Coca-Cola than their 
colleagues. 

Mohammed Haikal. the Coca-Cola Company's National Sales 
Manager, said: "There is no doubt that Bassom and Attallah 
worked very hard during September and we are always eager to 
reward hard work. The award will be given each month so that 
other workers will be rewarded." 

The impressive performance of all the sales teams at Coca-Cola 
made September one of the most successful months yet for the 
company in Jordan. 

Azcm Omar. General Manager of the Coca-Cola Company in 
Jordan, said: "More and more Jordanians are turning towards the 
refreshing taste of Coca-Cola each month, this means our com¬ 
pany will grow. And we will increase the number of Jordanian 
employees above the existing number of (700). This is good news 
for Jordan. - , 

The Coca-Cola company is the world's leading producer or sort 
drinks, with 900 million units consumed daily in 200 countries 
world-wide. ■ 


Omen Noor 
attends tree 
planting 
event 


Hannover Boy’s Choir 
excel at the RCC 


AMMAN (Star)—Her Majesty 
Queen Nnor participated in the 
Tree Planting event in the Interna¬ 
tional Forest Park on the Airport 
highway. The event which is held 
annually by the Canada-Jordan 
Friendship Society, was a great 
event that was attended by the Ca¬ 
nadian Ambassador to Amman, Mi¬ 
chael Malloy, and many from the 
Canadian community In Jordan. 

The goal is to plant trees which 
promotes the protection of the envi¬ 
ronment and guarantees the future 
prosperity of Jordan. The frees are 
provided by the Park Service of the 
Greater Amman Municipality. 

Mr Malloy thanked Queen Noor 
for her presence and said that the 
tree planting event underlines the 
need to protect the environment and 
create a greener Jordan, something 
which Her Majesty takes great deal 
of interest in. f? 


By Christain Doumit 

Special ra The Star 


A RECORD-brcaking musical 
season continues. On Thursday, 
30 October, the National Music 
Conservatory and the Hannover 
Boy's Choir, conducted by 
Heinz Henning, gave a concert 
at the Royal Cultural Center. 
The fare which included a Motel 
by Johann Christian Bach. 
Franz Schubert's Magnificat in 
C Major, was followed after the 
intermission by German folk¬ 
songs and two musical composi¬ 
tions by Jordanian composer Ab¬ 
dul Hamid Haraam. 

Musical dynasties are not un¬ 
common in music history and 
the Bach families stand unri¬ 
valed in the profession with 
many of their members actively 
engaged in the musical worlds 
and many of them rising among 
the great masters of their art. 

Indeed many Bachs occupied 
major positions in Weimar, and 
if one of them resigned or died 


his place was immediately taken 
bv a cousin or uncle. 

"Johann Christian Bach is the 
youneer brother of Carl Emma¬ 
nuel "Bach. Johann Sebastian’s 
second son by his first marriage. 
No other composer left such 
deep marks in Mozart’s artistic 
development as Johann^ Chris¬ 
tian. and indeed. Mozart s early 
chamber music reflects that of 
Johann Christian Bach. This is 
fresh, unspoiled and notable tor 
its vivacity of imagination. 
“Awake, the voice is calling" is 
both captivating and seductive. 

This leads us to Schubert s 
Magnificat in C major—a hymn 
to the Holy Virgin. This is the 
work of a devoted Austrian 
Catholic—unobsessed by doubts 
or metaphysical speculations. 
The Magnificat is perhaps best 
distinguished by a genuine, unaf¬ 
fected warmth and a fine lyric 


tone. 


For this reason and despite the' 
areat importance of the accom¬ 
paniment. the melodies are such 


finished entities that they could 
be sung unaccompanied whilst 
still giving perfect satisfaction. 
The Magnificat is certainly not 
Schubert's greatest perfect satis¬ 
faction. It is certainly not Schu¬ 
bert's greatest opus. As a church 
composer. Schubert rose to su¬ 
preme heights in his last great 
masses in A Flat and E Flat. 

Beginning with Schubert s 
time.'the German song occupied 
such a special place in music 
that its name “Lied" was accept¬ 
ed and introduced in other lan¬ 
guages as if to show that song 
or “chanson" did not adequately 
express its particular nature. 

Some of the German folk¬ 
songs that were presented to us 
last week were quite beautiful, 
some oT them profoundly mov¬ 
ing.... yet. while the overall rep¬ 
ertoire of that evening may not 
haVe satisfied the whole audi¬ 
ence. everyone appeared to have 
gone home in an euphoric slate. 


British Council 
director 
receives award 
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Burton 


% The Director of the British 
Council in Jordan, Dr David 
Burton, was awarded the pre¬ 
stigious Order of the British 
Empire (OBE) by Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace last weds. The 
award was given in recognition 
of his achievements over his 28- 
vear long service In promoting 
cultural, educational and tech¬ 
nical cooperation between Brit- 
•- and other countries in 
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which he has worked. 
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“Well, rn be! It’s stffl there! The heiihotoe 
1 used to watch as a Iddr.;. 



The woods were daric and foreboding, and Alice sensed 
that sinister eyes were watetwig her every step. Worst. 

of all, she knew that Nature abhorred a vacuum. 
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Suddenly, there he was, running along the far shore 

right in front of Bob and Vera, who would always 
remember they once saw the legendary 

“Character of the Lake." 
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Exhibitions 

■ Paintings by 
Bahraini anise 
Sheikh Rashid Ai 
Khalifa continues 
at Darat al Funun 
till 15 Nov. 

■ Art Exhibition 
by Patrice Cu- 
deonec continues 
at The French Cul¬ 
tural Center till 26 
Nov. 



■ An Exhibition of Jewel at 
Darat al Funun continues till 
15 Nov. 


Concert 

■ The National Music Con¬ 
servatory I Noor Al Hussein 
Foundation, in cooperation 
with ihc Ministry of Cul¬ 
tural and Got he Institute, is 
organizing a concert fea¬ 


turing (Ensemble incanto). 
The concert will be held‘at 
Royal Cultural Center oh: 
Saturday. 8 Nov. at 8:00pm,.-. 


Film 

■ Le retour de. Martin 
Guerre at the French Cultural. 
Center, Monday, 10 Nov - .. 
8:30 pm. 
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By Hugjk Pcyman 

overnments around South¬ 
east Asia arc in shock. Having been 
praised for years for their efforts to 
open their economies to foreign 
capital^ they cannot quite believe 
what is now happening. Praise ha« 
turned to sharp criticism and their 
economies, built on the 
same foundations that— 
warts and all—have pro¬ 
vided substantial suc¬ 
cess over the last three 
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decades, are threatened with turmoil, if 
not collapse. 

Suddenly, the future is no longer cer¬ 
tain, though it is--— 


loves countries fila Malaysia 


‘ft 


certainly unnerv¬ 
ing. Bogey men 
are being created, 
largely for domes¬ 
tic consumption, 
but also out of 
anger and shock. 

Having voluntarily 
signed on to liber¬ 
alization, South¬ 
east Asia is now 

learning some very harsh and totally un¬ 
expected lessons. Foremost among these 
lessons is that national governments are 
no longer sovereign in their own 
economies. 

This rude shock is reverberating 
throughout Southeast Asia. The wodd 
economy has moved on since the steady 
days of the 1970s and 1980s, when 
Asian governments had time to fix their 
problems as they arose without a finan¬ 
cial whirlwind sucking up all the liquid¬ 
ity overnight, leaving a trail of devasta¬ 
tion in its wake. 

Foreign capital comes largely in two 
guises. Foreign direct investment, 
|\g largely from manufacturers who put up 
J plants, hire labor and make things, 
loves countries like Malaysia and Thai¬ 
land—and still does. 

Portfolio capital is another matter. In 
the 1980s it, too, was happy with South¬ 
east Asia (apart from the Marcos-ran¬ 
sacked Philippines). Asset bubbles might 
burst every decade, but the overall re¬ 
turns were more satisfactory than mature 
markets could provide. Since then it has 
been a different story. After providing an¬ 
nual returns of25-30 percent in the ear¬ 
ly 1990s die party has gone sour. More 
importantly for Southeast Aria, ihere are 
now new players who very rapidly have 
become influential voices. 

These new investors are from the LO, 
largely schooled in the virtue of perfect 

tfc markets, often with a strong moneranst 

bent. Their experience of developing 
economies, if any, has been in *«rown 
backyard, Latin America. Burned bytwo 
Mexico meltdowns in barely' a dozen 
years,steeped in the history ofp^fved 
^^e^Thresponsibility', high mfla- 
2L ,-,-Jlansinsi currencies, yawning bud 


merit that inevitably would decline as the 
economies matured. There were no con¬ 
cerns about misallocation of resources; 

world leaders were 

.oaSL— * 

facturing 
investment and 
imposing best prac¬ 
tices on local suppliers. 

But when new investors arrived, fresh 
from obliteration in Mexico, where the 
current account deficit was only 6 per¬ 
cent, they panicked. The irony was that in 
1995, Malaysia’s current account deficit 
was the lowest it had ever been at the peak 
of the investment cycle. In the past, that 
same cycle had al¬ 


ways returned it to 
surplus until the 
next wave of foreign 
investment turned 
it back to deficit. 
But now govern¬ 
ment-promoted (if 
not funded) devel¬ 
opment was mis¬ 
trusted on prin- 
c i p 1 e . 

Overcapacity—Asia’s time hon¬ 
ored way of gaining market 
share and sparking growth 






tion, collapsing« 
get deficits ahd 
general instability, 
these fund man¬ 
agers are much less 
prepared to take 
Asia's growth for 
granted, however 
- die track 


that took countries like 
Korea from poverty to 
prosperity—could 
not be tolerated, even 
fora year or two. 

What, however, are 
the longer-term eco¬ 
nomic prospects for 
Southeast Asia? Thai¬ 
land is a separate case. 

Its problems are prin¬ 
cipally domestic; over 
capacity, growing com¬ 
petition and a property 
bubble older than any 
other apart from Hong 
Kong's. These prob¬ 
lems will take three to 
five years to work through, and the econ¬ 
omy is unlikely to hit bottom until late 
1998 or early 1999. 

Depending on how much more 
damage currency markets do, the rest 
of Southeast Asia will see lower 
growth but not recession. The real 
danger comes from fear of domestic 
capital flight. If local investors lose 
confidence, or just take a view that 
they can preserve their wealth by 
switching to US dollars, then local in¬ 
terest rates will rise, causing the econ¬ 
omy to choke. Already a negative 
“wealth effect” is depressing con¬ 
sumption as households count their 
losses in the stock market. 

Can Asia help itself? Seemingly not. 
It looks like everyone for themselves, to¬ 
ken attempts at joint action notwith¬ 
standing. Arguahly, a US$50 billion 

package for Thaflajod early this year, akin 



The dueling broke out last month in the unlikeliest of settings—the annual 
meeting of the World Bank and International Monetary Fun& m i~ionsr i-Oiig. 
This normally stodgy affair was the venue of choice for Malaysian leader 
Mahathir Mohamad to confront the instruments of Western finance, especially 
the currency speculators, for triggering Southeast Asia’s economic crisis. The 
market, in the person of New York financier and philanthropist George S eres, 
rose to the challenge. Their argument, over the morphing of politic?-: rigv_;e one 
economic rules in the global economy, has the makings of a historical watershed 

The numbers look familiar 


Sheep do dirty work for the Forex wolve 
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By Amitabha Chowdhiuy 

IE reasons tor Southeast Asia's 
currency woes were, it appears, so 
obvious—written all over the prover¬ 
bial wall—that only the blind could 
have missed them. But, of 
course, we all did. 

What were these stark reali¬ 
ties that the currency pundits 
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US$7.3 billion, a figure equal to S.l per¬ 
cent of the gross domestic product 
(GDP). By the end of the year, it was 
$13.6 billion in the red. The figure for 
the following year was $ 16 billion, and 
the projections for 1997 $17.5 
billion, both around 8.5 per¬ 
cent of current GDP. Why, giv¬ 
en a consistent three-year 


and bank economists point to, these 
failings that, with textbook inevitability, 
pounced on the Thai baht? That then 
attacked all the currencies in the region, 
dragging them down to their lowest lev¬ 
el in years? 

The economists now tell us that the 
current 
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A FLIGHT OF BAHTS 




good 
record. 

Thefrprcd*** 3 *' 

sors, mainly &»ra 
vvimm 

Asia itsdf, never 
worried about the 
curTen t accounted 
cause itwasahvay 5 
funded by foreign 
direct investment. 

Malaysia M dou¬ 
ble cfeitcun^f' 
count deficits tor 



ac¬ 
count deficits 
run by all but 
one ASEAN 
country had left 
a big hole in 
their fiscal 
fences, one that 
attracted the 


value in twomwths 


. , US help to Mexico in I995,mightbave 

s-tfSiSJSB 

tk.* «*ariv 19 / 0s. d . j eV elop- 


has been 
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anaccep 
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Hugh Benson 

director OF 
Research Asl*- 


But the opportunity _ 
missec {_and now the problem is many 
triples larger than it was as theconta- 
‘on of lost confidence spreads to the rest 
Southeast Asia- 4P 


currency spec¬ 
ulators, the so- 
called Forex 
- predators. Only 
Singapore, 
: which hadn’t 
accumulated a 
• currentaccount 
deficit, could 
keep them at 
: bay. 

.. Tidy as this 

theory is, it leaves a number of important 
questions unanswered. Foremost among 
these is: if these factors are so important, 
why weren’t Thailand, Malaysia and In¬ 
donesia being treated like financial lepers 
in 1995 instead of die darlings of die 
- worlds stock markets? 

In early 1995, for instance, Thai¬ 
land’s current account deficit reached 


trend, do the figures for 1997 ring (be¬ 
lated) alarm bells while those for 1995 
and 1996 left analysts unmoved? 

Tlie story is the same with foreign 
debu which in Thailand, Malaysia, In¬ 
donesia and the Philippines grew in dol¬ 
lar terms but stayed relatively consistent 
as a percentage ofGDP. Overall, the poli¬ 
cies pursued by these countries pro¬ 
duced consistent year-to-year results be¬ 
tween 1994 and 1997. But only this year, 
it seems, did the currency speculators 
read the writing on the wall. 

So why did a mere corrective phase— 
the World Bank's view of events—turn 
into a scary four-country’ crisis? In large 
measure because George Soros and his 
peers succeeded in panicking faint¬ 
hearted portfolio fond managers. It was 
they who reacted the currency correc¬ 
tions by rushing to unload, thereby send¬ 
ing foe stock markets into a tail-spin. 

In truth, if the fond managers had 
kept faith in the economies that, in 1994, 
1995 and 1996 they judged to be ex¬ 
ceptionally sound, then any efforts by foe 
Forex predators would have come to 
naught. So who's to blame: the portfolio 
sheep, or foe Forex wolves that stam¬ 
peded them? 

The International Monetary Fund 
and its national central bank cohorts | 
have repea tedfy—and mistakenly—cho- | 
sen to heap foe blame on Soros and his 
peers- But die IMF and foe World Bank 
have been passionately courting foe port¬ 
folio fimd managers because they cor¬ 


rectly recognize them as the most im¬ 
portant source of-capital for emerging 
markets. So they’ have encouraged South¬ 
east Asian countries to depend more on 
tlie sheep wliile knowing frill well how 
easily they are stampeded. 

Are there any long-term lessons to 
be learned from all of this? One obvi¬ 
ous one is that no economic ‘"mira¬ 
cle’' is forever. The uniformity 7 and 
consistency 7 of economic management 
in the region was not the good tiling 
it might appear. The expansionary 
economies badly need a correction— 
an induced trend-breaker—which 
their managers were unwilling to 
break step and initiate.<0* 


Amitabha Cho;vdkuky is .in* a&soclate 
editor for The ?> vrLlPuftcr in Asia 



e market’s 
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By Andrew Hilton 

UST because Jeff Sachs is an arro¬ 
gant SOB doesn’t mean he is 
ng. Indeed, in a trenchant July 
article. Harvard’s wunderidnd put 
finger on the problems of Aria’s 
wounded tigers: 

> First, financial liberalization always 
attracts yield-hungry foreign capital 
which, in turn, almost always leads to un¬ 
welcome currency appre¬ 
ciation. 

► Second, the spend¬ 
ing boom financed by this 
foreign money also tends 
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Malaysia’s fctehathk: ‘Yfe ttsac! [currency] 
manipulators as mset! as ?n the aid 
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to lead to asset price inflation—and, al¬ 
most inevitably, to a property bubble. 
This is exacerbated when banks sud¬ 
denly find themselves free to borrow in 
the international markets—at low inter¬ 
est rates and apparently (though delu- 
rionaOy) with no foreign exchange risk. 

> Third, foe situation gets abitroutiy 
when (as is the norm in most emerging 
markets) owners (and managers) ofbanks 
look to them, not as equity investments, 
but as personal pocket-books from which 
they can draw for whatever hare-brained 
real estate scheme takes their fancy. 

► Fourth (though Sachs inexplicably 
failed to mention it), there is the near-to¬ 
tal blindness and lemming-like behavior 
of foe international fund management 
community. 

The good Dr Mahathir Mohamad 
may rant against George Soros, but the 
truth is that foe average run-of-the-mill 
fond manager was pouring money into 
East and Southeast Asia over the last few 
years with Nicholas Leeson-like obdura¬ 
cy, despite warning signals flashing red. 

Take Thailand, only a couple of years 
ago raising global money at just 80 basis 
points over US Treasuries. Surely, any¬ 
one with half a brain could have gpneout 
to, say, foe “’Golden City" development 
in llie Bangkok suburbs and counted the 
empty offices, foe “see-through’’ build¬ 
ings. Americans should have learned the 
lessons of die 1980s Savings and Loan 
criris: Japanese bankers, for whom Thai¬ 
land is as Mexico was to foe US, liad even 
less excuse since they are still living the 
downside of foeir own property bubble. 

Even the IMF (at least, so Stanley Fis¬ 
cher now says) noticed that something 
was wrong—though it claims that it 
lacked die leverage to twist tile Thais’ 
arms until foe wheels fell off the econo¬ 
my. But not foe men in suits in London, 
Boston and Tokyo: they went on pour¬ 
ing money into a country where foe 
hottest night club was Below Zero—a 
boife so cold that Bangkok's glitteratti 
could flaunt foeir furs. Thailand was on 
a binge funded by foreign capital and 
farmed by foe deliberate politicization of 
a traditionally clean Treasury and central 
bank bureaucracy. 

Nevermind whether Soros pulled foe 
plug, or whether it was local speculators. 
The gig was up long ago, and the real pity 
is dial the collapse didn’t come two years 
earlier. Now, ‘‘‘smart’’ money is (for the 
most part) out, and the pain will be felt 
dhproportiontUely by foe nascent 
Thai middle class which had 
been suckered into sinking its sav¬ 
ings into speculative real estate. 

Malaysia is a bit trickier—not 
least because Mahathir and Soros 
have a history 7 (as they say), which 
probably tempted the PM into his 
intemperate attack. Notwith¬ 
standing the Petronas rowers, a 
couple of white elephant dams 
and the whole Proton experience, 
the Malaysian economy was not 
quite on the same mad binge as 
Thailand. But calling Soros a 
“rogue" and “moron ” trying to 
lock investors into the Kuala 
Lumpur stock market by banning 
short setting and calling for cur¬ 
rency “manipulation” (unde¬ 
fined) to be a criminal offense, are 
moves that are not calculated to 
win foe confidence of fickle glob¬ 
al money managers. 

True, lemming-like as ever, 
> JAUNDICED E« PAGE 2 
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ilee at Asia’s misfortunes may be premature 




Latins putting out welcome 


IT DEPENDS ON YOUR ANGUS 

A look at your “Wealth ofNadons Triangle Index” in die Sept. 
1997 issue left me a little dismayed. 

At first glance, the index appeared voy methodical en- 


mat for migratory money 




By Sergio Sarmimto 

T here was a sense of vindication 
in some Latin American countries 
when the Thai baht went into an 
abrupt nosedive. After all, inter¬ 
national economists and bankers 
have made careers out of unfavor¬ 
able comparisons between the profli¬ 
gate Latins and the thrifty Asians. 

Now it was the turn of the Asian 
Tigers. A series of devaluations began 

reporting _in Thailand in mid- 

FROM _ 1997 and rippled 

tfflVIPhPITV through the rest of 

jSsMI Southeast Asia. The 

phenomenon was reminiscent of the 
“tequila effect 11 that hit Mexico and the 
rest of Latin America in late 1994 and 
throughout 1995. 

The Latins 1 sense of vindication was 
magnified by the feet that much of the 
currency that fled Asia was moved to 
Latin America by international money 
managers. But this is not time for us 
Latins to become overconfident. The 
“baht effect, 11 just as the tequila effect of 
1995. shows that devaluations contin¬ 
ue to be extremely damaging to a coun¬ 
try's economic health and that no 
emerging economy is completely free 
of the risk of an abrupt devaluation. 

Rather than celebrate the stumble of 
the Asian countries, we Latins should 
be making sure that we do not fell prey 
again to the ills of drastic devaluations. 

For citizens of developed countries, 
with stable economies, it is difficult to 


Sergio Sarmiento is a 

COLUMNIST FOR THE MEXICAN DAILY 

Reforma and a commentator for 
TV Azteca. 
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understand why devaluations can be so 
damaging- Adjustments in the value of 
the US dollar, the Japanese yen or the 
Deutsche Mark are constant and no 
one seems to care. Developed 
economies just roll with the exchange 
punches. 

But in developing countries abrupt 
devaluations generate crises of confi¬ 
dence and capital flight. In the two 
days following the devaluation of the 
Mexican peso of December 20,1994, 

Mexico lost US$10 billion in a cur¬ 
rency panic. In the following months, 
and until the exchange market stabi¬ 
lized in late 1995, the loss rose to $50 
billion. 

This is not a phenomenon exclu¬ 
sive to Mexico. Thailand lost some $ 17 
billion in the weeks following the de¬ 
valuation of the baht Other developing 
countries that have devalued their cur¬ 
rencies abrupt- — 

Ey have also > f . . 
freed massive Iff Spitt? Of ffififf F668IH 
bouts ofcapital i| ■ a ■ ,i 

night roii„wea problems, it is dear that 

by deep reces- f ■ 

sions. countries id Mitii 

This should ■ . .. - , 

not surprise us. D3V0 3 Ullt’IR 3DY 

wipe out a sub- over Laos AfflerKa 

standal portion . . 

of investors' save msfe than La 

assets and, 

thus, they deteriorate investors 1 confi¬ 
dence. In emerging economies, that are 
largely dependent on foreign short¬ 
term capital, the impact of devaluarions 
is always much larger than in devel¬ 
oped economies that have stored 
greater amounts of domestic long-term 
capital in their financial system. 


Mexico is a fine example of how 
damaging a devaluation can be in a de¬ 
veloping country. In the period of 
3955 to 1976, when die peso Sfjjjj/t 
remained fixed to the US dol- 
lar, the Mexican economy 
grew at a rate of more than "* 

6 percent a year, with al- 
most no inflation, . - A 1 ’. ^ . 

and benefited - 

constant 

influx of & ; “: -V 

/ y foreign capital. ^ 

/ As soon as cycli- 
f cal devaluations be- 
gan, in 1976, growth 
declined, inflation ex- MW* 
ploded, capital flight 
started and domestic Wmf 
savings dropped. 

Compare this with JR 


raent might have been in the 
handling of its finances. The 
economic foundations ofThai- 
">i land were saner than Mexico’s 
when the crisis hit. 



of your criteria for malringjudgements. 

Take, for example, your listing of Israel as fifth.(from-thc-tt)p) 
in Social Environment. You refer to political stabflxty as a pne 
of the categories for determining this ranking, yet Israel is a 
country where people axe regulaxfy blown up in public locales. 

I do not think that fits my notion of stability man good social 
environment. ... ..... . 

Ajpin, you fectoruneoqjlojnnent into your measure ofsodal en- 
w mnmwir Official Israeli figures may show a verylow level of un¬ 
employment, but the moment die Israeli gove rnment blocks • 
Palestxnean access to their places of work in Israel,' there is instant, 
unemployment for aHthoscpeople. - 

I then turned to inclusion of numbers of cars per capita as a 
measure of social enviro nm ent. Personally, I do not think we 
still measure social ameni- r ~ ' 


savings 

Compare 


over Latin America—Asians 
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the fund managers poured into the Asian 
tigers; but lemming-like, they also 
poured out again as soon as Mahathir's 
ranting hit the front pages back home. 
Managers don’t want to have to explain 
to their investors why their portfolios are 
still overweight (say) with Thai or In¬ 
donesian paper. 

There’s the rub: Thailand had a real 
problem; Malaysia has a problem manu¬ 
factured by the anti-market, anti-western 
rhetoric ofits leader; Indonesia has no real 
problem—but the rupiah and the Jakarta 
Exchange have both been infected by the 
average fund manager’s inability to dis¬ 
tinguish one Mandarin hotel from anoth¬ 
er. And that goes for Singapore, and even 
for Hong Kong (despite its ability to call 
on US$170 billion 


markets is that they are 


After aH. practically the 

and in Beijing) - _ _l_ 

Ironically, the OUeSt J0K8 3DD 

one country in the , . . 

area that is stu- ffl3lK6tS fSlM 

diously unmoved ■ 

by the excoriation nKUmJIS jfOU G2 

ofWestem specula- t ■ 

tons is China. Both tTOffl ID 3D DIMS! 

the Beijing govern¬ 
ment and Hong Kong's leadership have 
taken every opportunity to remind global 
investors that they have no intention of 
beating up on international capital- The 
lesson is dear: Chinese communists won’t 
change the rules (at least, not yet). 


that they are markets you cannot emerge 
from in an emergency. 

It would be wrong to say (as some 
red-blooded capitalists insist) that spec¬ 
ulation never does damage. There has 
been evidence (in Europe as well as in 
Asia and Latin America) that certain 
countries and currencies have been tar¬ 
geted. But there is usually (indeed, al¬ 
most always) a trigger—and in this case 
it was very dean 

► that massive foreign capital inflows 
to the Asian region had pushed up ex¬ 
change rates to unrealistic levels, partic¬ 
ularly in Thailand and the Philippines; 

►that the assumption of a permanent 
dollar “peg” had encouraged domestic 
borrowers to look for foreign funds at 
lower interest rates, despite the feet that 
many investments would only generate 
domestic currency to service that debt; 

► (hat mo much ofthis money was go< 

-- - ing into property 

u . (Thailand) and pres- 

IHy H6 age infrastructure 

. projects of doubtful 

L emerging viabiHty (Malaysia); 

. ► that the market 

LflejfSff for the kind of ex- 

ports which had un- 

981 emerge derpinned the tigers’ 

stellar performance 
eney over the last 15 years 

was starting to be 
eroded as die Chinese elephant rumbled 


into town. 


Any 25-year-old MBA 

Of course, there is a grain of truth in 
what Mahathir and Malaysian Finance 
Minister Anwar Ibrahim are saying— 
and it is the same grain of truth that we 
heard about three years ago in the case 
of Mexico; any 25-year-old with an 
MBA can now rustle up $150 million 
to manage—and can do great damage 
to countries he or she couldn’t even 
find on a map. 

Foreign exchange is now a $1.S tril¬ 
lion a day business. The markets are 
enormous, volatile and sometimes irra¬ 
tional. But, in dealing with them, it makes 
no sense to rant or rave—and, if on bal¬ 
ance you perceive a benefit from the in- 


Soros? What about China? 

The last point is worth noting: Of the 
Asian economies touched by the latest 
crisis, only Singapore has made a major, 
sustained effort to abandon low value- 
added economic activity. Indeed, in most 
other regional economies, the assump¬ 
tion had been that the main engine for fii- 
ture growth would be moving mid-tech 
assembly work to economically disad¬ 
vantaged rural areas—as Japan and Ko¬ 
rea had done before. 

But time scales are shorter now. Chi¬ 
na is muscling in on these markets with 
lower labor costs and massive 
economies of scale. Even if the South¬ 
east Asian countries get out of this mess 
with their shirts, they will face some 
very diffic ult calls on how to reorientate 
their economies to higher-value prod¬ 
uct Maybe, in the end, they will need to 


flow of foreign capital (without which the give a vote of thanks to the speculators 
tigers’ recent growth rates would have who woke them up to that threat-© 


been impossible), it is downright crazy to 
scare away investors by changing the 
rules arbitrarily. After all, practically the 
oldest joke about emerging markets is 


Andrew Hilton is the director of 
the Lqiwxjn-based Centre for the 
Study of Financial Innovation. 


Mexico’s economy 
is in much better shape 
right now than it was in 
, 1994 or 1995. Growth 

was 7 percent during 
> the first six months 
•\ of 1997, with a de- 
K;' ;j dining inflation 
^ and a govero- 
'■ \ ment budget 
* surplus. 


But this is 


ty by the volume of traffic 
I - gw a a on die streets, and I no- 
rice you fail to account 
for the effect pollution 
from cars has on peo¬ 
ple’s health. At that, 1 lost most of i 
my faith in the sophistication of J 
your approach, no matter how fc 
many rides your index has. /j| 

• —Karl Jaeger 

Bath, UK ./g 





no insurance 




Bill Great 

,i _ Britain, which showed 

[ 11131 significant growth after 

I ■ the 1992 devaluation of 

351 ftSlu the pound sterling. 

The Mexican devaiu- 
liXdgb ation, for example, 

■ ■ changed an economic 

" ASH!US growth rate of 3.5 per¬ 

cent in 1994 to a precip- 
DS itous decline of 6 per¬ 

cent in 1995. Thailand’s 
devaluation merely brought down an 
economic growth that was averaging S 
percent a year to an expected 2 per¬ 
cent expansion in 1997. Thai growth, 
moreover, is expected to rebound to 
3.5 percent or more in 1998. It does¬ 
n’t matter how overvalued the baht 
was or how careless the Thai govem- 


against future imHiSu 
devaluations. In 
spite of their recent problems, it 
is clear that countries in South¬ 
east Asia have a built-in advantage 
over Latin America—As ians save 
more than Latins. 

This willingness by Asians to 
save means that their economies 
are not as dependent on volatile 
foreign capital. If Mexico’s do¬ 
mestic savings rate is not increased 
significantly over the next few 
years, the risk of possible new de¬ 
valuations and new economic 
crises will remain present. 

Obviously, this no time for us 
Latins to gloat. Rather, it is the 
time to prepare for a possible fu¬ 
ture when the influx of foreign 
capital will not be as-abundant as 
today. And the only way to pre¬ 
pare for this is to build up a base 
of long-term domestic savings 
that will make our economies 
less dependent on speculative 
foreign capital. © 






Points well taken. 

To the careful Index **^0*^1 

reader however, there is 

hidden value in the In- 

dex s multiple van - 

ables, as well as flaws. 

Southeast Asia’s economic difficulties were 
partially foreshadowed by the latest Wealth of Nations Index 
of 35 emerging economies published in March and September 
by one of the economic variables, the current account deficit 
Indonesia, Malaysia , the Philippines and Thailand all record¬ 
ed significant current account deficits in the latest Index .. 
Thailand’s 8.1 percent was the second highest of any nation in 
the Index. . . 

Moreover, Indonesia and Thailand lost considerable ground 
in the overall rankings during the latest- six-month measuring 
period. Indonesia dropped 5places from 22 to 27, and Thailand 
' from 11 to 13. Because the 'Index is designed to measure thd long ' 
term health, and wealth of developing countries based on 63 vari¬ 
ables (21 economic, 21 social environment, 21information ex¬ 
change), such drops are precipitous, and can indicate funda¬ 
mental problems presaging more immediate economic stress. 

—The Editors 






ADVENA MANAGEMENT 


Educational Placement and Guardian Services 
for Study in the U. S. and the U.K. 
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maw now. tne ana now canyou 

rnaximize . 


~ Advena Management off^ a pigESOn^Ls^ counseling and placement service ; 
assisting students with-fhe selection arid application process to schools in the 
. US arid UK Our qualified will carefully jselect and apply 

fft hPiQ gf n ^? Q Y tf *c in/livn/Ttlftl -anrl nn Vw V i i ■ ■ # •* 


Far awajjrpdt konte, who »Mljfou ie able to rely on to represent your ■ s . j 
'' child's beslinia^fWH^ live? Who wiUyour child ■ 

s - contact in cc^'of an eme^ WfU follow up on the academic per- ■ 

' : v - v ; ; V s : / ’ 

! Adyeria Management proyidtes- the most qrinptoe resources,, support sikI atten¬ 
tion for the foil period of your child's educational career. 


support andatbenr 


-Acting as ap«T^5iialsorkart fo?^'^^ US and UK, Advena L- 

Maxjagement handles all educational, financial and logistical issues on behalf of 

rt.T_ ^ to*.■*_ . JL *1 . 2 5 « A' * __—..J- r .1_T .. ’ . 


From academic placement and follow up, finding appropriate 

ACCOMMODATIONS TO HANDLING ALL FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND MEDICAL NEEDS 

Advena gives you peace of mind. 


For information, please contact; 

Alain R. MeStat, Managing Director Advena Management 

201 Newbury Street, Boston MA -02116 USA 

Tel: 617-437-9003 Fax: 617-437-7066 Email: advena@>tiac.net 
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Programs on JTV 
from 8—14 November 


Amman cinemas 

' Philadelphia I (Tel: 634149): To Wong Foo 
' Philadelphia II (Tel: 634149): Golden Eye 
Plaza (Tel: 699238); Double Team 
Concord I (Tel: 677420): Client 
Concord n (Tel: 677420): Too Hot To Handle 
Galleria I (Tel: 634149): Scream 
Galleria II (Tel: 634149): Hercules 


. . .ENGLISH PROGRAMS 

* SATURDAY 

2:00— Holy Koran 
2:10^-Twwkle 
2:30—Muppet Show 
3:00— Pumpkin Patch 
3J15- 1 — World of Geo 
4:00— The Vallj Between 
4:30— Neighbors 
5 KM)—French Programs 
7:30— -News Headlines 
7:35— Are yon Been Served 
8:00— Newly Weds 
8:30— Prism 
9U0 —Time Trax 
10:00— News at Ten 
10 JO— Feature Film: Canvas 
12:00— EUen 

SUNDAY 

^ 2:00—Holy Koran 

* 2:10—Little Rusey 

. 2J0— Jonny Quest 
2:S0—The Magic School Bos 
3.*00—Energy Express 
3:40—Lucky Luky 
4:00—American Chart Show 
4 JO—Tarzan 
6:00—French Programs 
7:00—News in French 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7 J5—Fresh Prince of Bel Air 
8:00—Cinema, Cinema. 
Cinema 

8:30—Hotshots 
9:10—Renegade 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:30—The Bourne 
Identity 

11:15—The Jewel in the 
Crown 

MONDAY 

^, 2:00—Holy Koran 
T 2:10—The Show With the 
Mouse 

2:30—The Cowboy of the 
Moomesa 

3:00—Gillette Sports Special 
3:15—Riding High 
3:30—Animal Show 
4:00—Oliver Twist 



You Bet Your Life, Tuesday 7:35 pm 

4:30—Neighbors 10:00- 

5:15—French Programs 10:30- 

7:30 —News Headlines 11:15- 

7 J5—Murphy Brown 
8:00—The Health Show 

8 JO—Babylon 5 2:00_1 

9:10—Highlander 2:10__ 

10:00—News at Ten 2 JO—i 

10:30—Emergency Room 3 : t 3 §j_ > 

(8RI Island 

11:15—Homicide VIA_ • 


TUESDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—Sand ocan 
2J0—C.R.O. 

3:00—Skippy 

3:30—The Album Show 

4 JO—Square One TV 

5:15—French Programs 

7:00—News in French 

7 JO—News Headlines 

7:35—You Bet Yonr Life 

8:00—Skeleton Coast 

8:30—Encounter 

9:10—Hollywood Remembers 


10:00 —News at Ten 
10:30—Magaret Volant 
11:15—The Guilty 

WEDNESDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—Jonny Quest 
2 JO—Super Daue 
3:00—Secrets of Treasure 
Island 

3:30—Spell Binder 
4:00—Ministers Today 
4:10—Border Town 
4:30—Neighbors 
5:00—French Programs 
7:00—News in French 
7:30—News Headlines 
7 J5—High Tech Culture 
8:00—Some One Like Me 
8J0—Challenges 
9:10—Kpug-Fu 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—Land’s End 
11:00—American Gothic 

THURSDAY 


2:00—Holy Koran 

2:10—New Kids on the Block 

2 JO—My Little Fairy Tale 
3:00—America’s Funniest 
People 

3:30—He Shoot He Scores 
4:00—National Geographic 
4 JO—The Boy from 
Andromeda 

5:00—French Programs 
7:00—News in French 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7:35—Trivial Pursuit 
8:00—Paren (hood 
8:30—Lois and Clark 
(Superman) 

9:10— Oprah Winfrey Show 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:30—Feature Film: 
Awakening 
12:00—Music Show 

FRIDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—The Adventure of 
Teddy Ruxpin 
2:30—Fred And Barney 
3:00—Wish Bone 

3 JO—Lucky Luke 
4:00—Family Matters 
4:30—NBA 

5:00—French Programs 
7:00—News in French 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Life on the Internet 
8:00—Are you Being Served 

8 JO—Adventures of Brisco 
County 

9:10—The History Makers 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:30— Best Seller 
11:30—Daddy’s Girls 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRANpAIS 

SAMEDI 

5:00—Secrets de famille 
5:30—Des chiffres et des 
lettres 
6:00—URSS 


7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

L'nvf de Colamb 

DIMANCHE 

5:00—Secrets de famille 
5:30—Des chiffres et des 
lettres 

6:00—M agazine 

Taut [his river 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15 —Magazine pour tous 

2mi 

LUNDI 

5:00—Secrets de famille 
5:30—Des chiffres et des 
lettres 

6:00—Thalassa 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine sriendfique 
Cinq sur cinq 

MARDI 

5:00—Betes pas betes 
5:15—Des chiffres et des 
lettres 

5:30 - Secrets de famille 
6:00—Savoir plus saute 
7:00—Le juuiml 
7:15—Orient sur Seine 

MERCREDI 

5:00— Micro kids 
5:15 — Regarde le morale 
5:30 — Secrets de famine 
6:00—Ushuafa 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—E = M6 

JEUDI 

5:00—L’invite de marque 
5:30—Sous vos 

applaudissements 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Le dessous des cartes 

VENDREDI 

5:30—Madame la cnnsetllere 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 



vv**—THIS WEEK’S— 

* HOROSCOPE* 


ACROSS 31 

’STST * 

5 Aquatic £ 

carnivore £ 

10 Stow 3- 

14 Russian wer « 

15 Treaty or pipe ^ 


16 Excessive 
praise 

17 Mrs-Cary 
Grant, once 

19 Mimic , 

20 Baltimore s 

Ripken. 

21 Coflectmgtocls 

23Bo«)0^d 


or com 

27 Sovereign 

28 FeSpaW 
Motees 

29—NaNa 
go Proclaimed 


Wrap for 

leftovers 

Permit 

—deplume 

poet’s word 

Tafc 

Lunch, perhaps 
. Btofical tending 
ste 

Half a fly__ 

Soprano Gluck 
i Sophia of 
movies 

1 Gra* 1 . 

i Shoelace end 
Model 

1 Arafat's org. 

: Prnoare for 


constructor, 

often 


Medicinal plant 

AjI deco name 
PGA pegs 


64 Caucasus 
native 

65 Pitcher Motan 

DOWN 

1 Terminals 

2 Opener 

3 A Pemn 

A Private room 

5 Birthstone 

6 X 

7 Chinese puzzle 

6 pollution 
indicator 

9 Director Clair 

10 Of the skuB 

11 Light sword 

12 Get even 

13 Came together 

18 Coral ma 

22 In concert 

23 ktol 

24 She: Ft. 

25 Racetrack 


29 Proboscis 

30 Endure d 

32 Away from foe 


33 Grand dtoner 

37 SL John or 
Ireland 

38 Zenith 

39 Huh? 

40 Invents 

41 Plant parts 

42 porter of music 

43 Herb of the 


44 Aide for 
traveling 

musicians 

45 Come in 

49 Monsters 

50 —mode 

52 In that case 

53 Map 

56 Vane cfir. 

57 Shed a tear 

58 Greek fate' 

59 ■—andStimpy 




Rare Books <£ Prints 


Rare engravings. Unique views of 
Jerusalem, jerash, Um Qais and Petra. 
Also views Syria, the Holy Land, 
Lebanon and Egypt. 

For more information Telefax: 664805. 


Movies & Videos 



Excess Bagage 


• The film follows the exploits 
of Emily T. Hope (Silverstone), 
an emotionally-neglected rich 
girl, and Vincent Roche (Be- 
nicio Del Toro), an un¬ 
suspecting car thief who is in¬ 
advertently drawn into Emily's 
scheme to stage her own kid¬ 
napping. 

The film directed by Marco 
BrambiUa 
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Ever felt like this? 
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Supplement en franfais du Star 


L’lrak continue de bloquer le travail des experts americains 

mr ’Imir a hlnaut mercredi pour la troisiime joumee consecutive des inspections de VONU en 
A ^nut dec prnerts americains y participant Us auxoritis irakierutes out empScte ces experts 
rejusani et biolo&ue- de prendre part ides inspections sur 

metnbns de trots q ^ Dacey, un responsable de la Commission spicude de I’ONU 

trots st f es . dt f[f™' riroTfUNSCOM). Ce nouvel incident intervient abrs qu’twe mission de 
fvfiSSZbrit aLndue hier a Bagdad pour tenter de/azre revenir Vlrak sur sa didsion de ire plus 

de l UNSCOM et deles expuher. UJrakadidMde reporter 

son ultimatum sur Expulsion de eept experts jusqu'a « qui lamssiondt I'ONUprisenie son 

U chef A ^mSCOM^khariBoS^apom sap^Lnonce U reportjtequ’ala sememe 
orochaine des vols de I'avion espion U2. Us Irakiens avaient menaci d’abattre l appareU 
americain -utilisi par VVNSCOM- qui devat assurer deux missions cette Semame. 
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Cycle consacre 

le retour de Martin Guerra; de£* 
Un homme disparu 
village natal. Lundi lO n 


rdipn: :'v ?'»■J 


Expositions 


Decouvrez _ . 

Cuderaiec exposes ap.GGFJusqnSd 


V-v. - 


Le marathon poussif de la tele 


.=v*. 


La television jordanienne a retransmit les 
elections pendant plus de 25 heures. Un 
marathon pas toujours facile a avaler. 
Temoignage d'une telephage ordinaire. 


Une 13e Chambre 




Trop stSricux. trop 
long, trop lourd : trois 
adjectifs pour decrire 
la couverture des elec¬ 
tions par la television 
jordanienne. Pounant. 
avee des currespon- 
danls qui trnnsmctiai- 
ent leurs reportages 
depuis Louies les re¬ 
gions du pays. eJJe a 
essays de nous donner 
une vision la plus 
complete possible sur 
le deroulement du 
jscnilin. 

Les deux chalnes. la 
chaine arabe et la 
chafne angiaise. se 
sont associ&s toute la 
jnurmfe sauf quelques 
interruptions. pour 
nous permettre de 

suivre levtSncmeni. 

La retransmission a 
commence tres tot le 
matin dans un studio 
principal hien £quipe 
en informatique et re¬ 
lic avee les autres stu¬ 
dios dissemines a 
iravers le royaume. 
Dans le studio central, 
deux prfeentalcurs. 
une femme et un 
homme. oni jou£ les 
roles de mediatcurs 



Lc Roi Hussein a tenu une conference de 
presse au Centre culturel royal, retransmise 
en direct par les deux chaines de television 
jordanienne. 


avee d’une part les diffgrents 
corresponds ms el d’autrc part 
les invites. Mais sou vent ils 
n’nnt pas rcussi ;i coordonner 
leurs ellorts : suit ils parlaicnt 
cn me me temps et on avail du 
mal a les suivre. soil ils par- 
laient p/us que ieurs invites et 
un .se demandait puur quelle 
raison ils les avaient fait venir. 

Poli tic ions, professeurs. jour¬ 
nal istes. anulystes ci autres sc 
sum succcdcs sur le plateau dc 
la television pour debattre. 


Mais ia plupart du temps ils ne 
cessaient dc nous parler avee 
heaucoup de scrieux dc la 
beaute de cel evenemcni na¬ 
tional. Nous avions 
I’imprcssion qu'i Is tenaient une 
conference plus qu’ils ne dis- 
culaient. 

Quant aux distractions pre- 
vucs pour alleger la lourdeur dc 
la couverture electoral?. dies 
etaienl loin de nous distraite. 
Des chansons regionales. des 
danses folkloriques. des scenes 
touristiques. des documcniaires 


sur I'histoirc du pays ou 
du par/ement e( meme 
des devinettes. autam 
d'entractes qui ajou- 
taiem encore & I'ennui 
gdn^ral. 

Seul (es presentations 
rdalisfes 5 partir du stu¬ 
dio virtue! parvenaient a 
nous sortir de notre tor- 
peur. U s'agil d'un stu¬ 
dio vide sur les murs 
duquel. par le biais de 
l'informatique. sont pro- 
jetees des images. Une 
nouvclle technologic 
tres avancee et impres- 
sionnante h voir mise en 
oeuvre ii la tele. Le pr£- 
sentateur n'arr^tait pas 
de dire que la Jordanie 
flail 1c seul pays du 
Moyen-Orient a p os se¬ 
der un tel systfcme. Cela 
en devenait agai^int 
surtout que lui-mfime 
avail parfois des diffi¬ 
culty h suivre la tech¬ 
nique : pendant 

quelques sccondy, ii se 
rctnouvait incrusli 4 dans 
la cone projetfe de la 
Jordanie avant de 
s'aperccvoir qu’il devait 
cue devanL 

11 esc clair que la tele¬ 
vision jordanienne a 
fait un effort exception- 


Les 80 nouveaux deputes qui vont entrer au Parlement sont en majorite . 

proches du pouvoir. Pour la plupart, ils ont assis leur victoire sur le 
systeme tribal. Quant a l’opposition, elle se retrouve reduite a la portion j 

congrue en raison de Vappel au boycott des islamistes , sidvi, -serhb>te-i-il^ 

par une fraction significative des electeurs. i: 


nolle pour couvrir les elections 
pendant plus de 25 heures sans 
interruption. Mais combien 
d'entre nous ont ete capables dc 
suivre plus d'une heure de pro¬ 
gramme *.' La presse avait an- 
nonce le grand lifting de la tele¬ 
vision jordanienne h I'occasion 
de ces elections legislatives. Ce 
fut lout au plus une petite opf- 
raiion chirurgicalc. ■ 


Samaa Abu Sharar 


Malgre le grand battage 
mediatique du gourvemement 
sur le grand succ&s des elec¬ 
tions. I'echec est evident : le 
taux de participation, quel que 
soil son mode de calcul (par 
rapport aux cleetcurs insents. 
44% ou aux clecteurs inscrits 
qui ont retire leur carte. 
54.6% 1. a baisse de plus de 
10% par rapport a 1993. Un 
ecart significatif qui consacre 
la victoire des partis de 
I*opposition qui ont appele au 
boycott. Les regions les plus 
pcuplees d'Amman. d’lrbid ou 
dc Zarqa se sont en effet peu 
mobilises (le taux le plus bas 
a ete obtenu a Amman avee 
37% d’flecieurs encartcs ayant 
vote;. En revanche, commc 
d’habitude, les provinces du 
sud ont connu une forte partici¬ 
pation etant donne la competi¬ 
tion t'erocc entre les tribus pour 
faire entrer (our champion au 
Parlement iTafilah a battu tous 
les records avee 78% de parti¬ 
cipation). 

Les nouveaux membres de 
la Chambre des deputes, dans 
une ecrasanle majority, sont 
des pro-gouvemementau.x el 
ont construit leur succes sur 
des bases tribales. 

Neanmoins. les rfsultats ont 
donne lieu a quelques surpri¬ 
ses. Le Parti national constitu- 
tionnel (PNC) a vecu une une 
veritable hecatombe avee deux 
elus (dont le secretaire gfnfral 
Abdul Hadi Majali a Kerok) 
sur 12 candidats officicls. Mais 
au moins six candidats non 
dfclanfs de ce parti pro- 
gouvcmemcntal font egale- 


ment leur entrfe au parlement. 

Autre enseignement de ce 
scrulin : les Jordaniens veulent 
voir de nouvel les t§tes. en tout 
cas pas cel les de la chambre 
sortante. En effet. de nom- 
breu.x deputes de la Xffi 
Chambre ont £tg baaus. rem- 
placfs par des anciens £lus de 
1989 uu de nouveaux visages. 

Enfin. les Jordaniens ne veu- 
lent pas de femmes en poli¬ 
tique puisqu'aucune des 17 
candidates n'a 6t£ flue. Toujan 
Faisal qui briguait (e siege cir- 
' cossien dons (a 36 cinconscrip- 
tion d'Amman a 6t€ battue par 
I’ancien seerftaire general du 
ministcre de I'information. 
Nayef Moula. L‘absence du 
sexe ffminin h la chambre des 
deputes sera durement ressen- 
tic par les organisations de 
femmes jordaniennes qui 
avaient prepare longuement et 
avee minulie ces elections. 
C'e.M done un recul pour la de- 
moemtie de ce pays et pour la 
-moitif" de sa population en 
partial tier. ' 

II est- certain que les Jorda- 
niens sont nombreux h ne pas 
attend re grand chose de cette 
nouvclle Chambre. La loi f lec¬ 
tori le dite de la «voix unique^, 
sous le dfcoupage injuste des 
circonscriptions. a reduit le 
pouvoir legislatif de tout un 
royaume au role d'un simple 
conseil municipal expediant les 
affaires courantes. ■ 


Suleiman Sweiss 



Divertissement 


Qui a ose imiter le Roi ? 


C’est Nabil et Hisham qui au debut des annees 90 ont revolutionne le theatre 
jordanien. Rencontre avee des comiques qui ont garde leur bon sens... du rire. 



Malgre le depart de NabiL, Hisham continue a ecrirc des sketchs avee sa nouvelle equipe 
dejoyeux caricaturistes. 


L'histoire de 


micccs lulgur.ml a commence 
par luLsard. ~]\-uu\ t -u train 
d et iittter le pn \idritt George 
Hush qui purhiii it Iriuiqtte 
Nnitvel ,.r,lr, mondial. 
J i.’f yiy m.yuv fuir , v Ji s , tu/rs 
c/ j iii cn cimc ,/,■ , ini 
rhfiiiiv politique eonuque qui 
siiuerewe d .\itimii, >n au 
Atoycifi hicni. sc snuvicnt 
Hislum ;inc.s, j' t n , onniuc 
won eollegue AVr/ii/ S,iw,dlui 
qut . ltd I ,o,\ez hnpre.wioitne 
/»•«■ I idee-. La pcnuric de 
UieaircN en Jnrd.inie ne leur u 
Liixsc d'.iutre choix quo dc 
UaiiNlormcr une -alle de cinc- 
nui cn ihc.iire. ■■O-.w r mimeiii 
d. "iroiti.ee. MHilignc Hisham. vn 
ptireoiirant m>ne hismirv, 

'■*’ rend etunpic que Ic\ in 


on 

.7117- 


Irs thciiinilcs ruueni. depuis 


In 


loUKirmpy en Jordani,. 
pretivc /,-> amphitheatres ru- 
dans le t cnire-vdlc on a 
Jrra\h. (ip n n pas sit ptiuruuv^ 
re sue, ate vote - 


Pas de censure 

En l%3. ec sont les debuts 
du theatre jordanien. Plusicur* 
tentativ e}. »»m lieu com me des 
interpretmions des pieces dc 
Molicrc et Shjikcspejrc. Mal- 
licureuNcmvm lx genre 


dc 


theatre n’a jamais fonctionne. 
Lad.iptation dc pieces dc 
theatre egyptien n'a pas ete 
couronnfe dc succes non plus, 
quoique les emissions fgyp- 
liennes envahisseni encore au- 
jourd’hui noire petit ccran. 

Brcf lc theatre de Nabil ct 
Hisham devieni au debut dc 
ccitc dOcennie lc premier du 
genre et impose une veritable 
revolution. Les deux comperes 
chcrchent alors a lravers leurs 
scripts a exprimer la snuff ranee 
des Arahes. -On vouhtii que If 
sped n lair s'ideiuijie «itv 
sketchs. exp I iq uc Hisham. il 
s'ngissnii de criliqncr de 
nuuuire constructive, A Ions 
vnulitms trunsinettrc un mes¬ 
sage. tine morale-. Mats lc 
plus fort c cst qu’ils si ml panv- 
nus a cviicr la censure. Au- 
jnurd’hui aucun dc leurs scripts 
nc passe pas les ci.seuux 
d’Anasiasic. Pounant ils imi- 
icm les personnuliics cn ulili- 
sant leurs vrais noms que ecla 
soil Saddam Hussein ou meme 
le roi. Dans un de leurs sketchs. 
ils imilaicnt lc souverain haclic- 
mitc tclcphonanl a son Premier 
minislre Kaharili pour lui an- 
nonccr que domain ii n'aurait 
plus de travail. Mais Imalemcnt 
ils vriiiquem dc mamcre polic 


sans avoir recours aux injures. 

»Voila It• secret de leur cc- 
febrile-, interrompt Amal Da- 
bbas. Tune des principales ac- 
irices du spectacle. 


Spectacle pour tous 

*Ccfa fait 7 ans que jc tra- 
vtiillc dive Nabil el Hisham. Au 
debut, je ne voulais pas pren¬ 
dre de rixqnes. j'avtul peur. 
confie-l-clle. jc croyais qu'ils 
allaieni /kisser le reste dc leur 
vie en prison. Lcttrs scripts 
etaicni bourns de critiques. 
J'ni regrclte qtuuid jai vu le 
succes qu'ils avaient. metis j'ai 
en de lit cIiojut. L’aclrice prin• 
cipule est tmnhee enceinte et 
j'ai alors pris sa place. Au- 
jnitrd'luu je nc pourraLs les 
qniuer. Jaime rene at¬ 
mosphere ou regnent de bans 
rapports et I'espril d'eqttipe. En 
pins, j'udore' la fiifoti dont 
Hisham abiinic tin sujet.je sens 
que je stiis en train d'uidcr no¬ 
ire xocieie. La sculc chose qui 
me manque actueHeincnt. e'esi 
Nabil-. Nubii a cn effet quilie 
la JonJanie pour aller s'installer 
cn Aneleicrrc. La troupe a per¬ 
du I'un dc scs principaux ele¬ 
ments. 

Cela n'a pourumt pas cm pe¬ 
el Hisham a Amal dc pour- 


suivre leur route. Avee les nou¬ 
veaux membres qui se sont 
joints au groupe. ils r&peient 
jour et nuit pour leur nouvelle 
piece. Le pouvoir au service du 
peuple. Le litre est inspire du 
slogan La police uu service du 
peuple. que Con retrouve sur 
toutes les voitures de la force 
publique jordanienne. Une co- 
mfdie sur Tabus de pouvoir 
aussi bien au niveau social 
qu'au niveau politique. La pi&ce 
iraite ainsi du pouvoir des relig- 
ieux sur les cnoyants. du mari 
sur la femme, de I’agent de po¬ 
lice sur Je particular, mais aus¬ 
si du pouvoir d'Albright, de Ne- 
tanyahou etc... « C'cst In 
premiere fois qu'on presente un 
spectacle suns Nabil. con fir me 
Hisham. j'espere que le succes 
contirutcra d'etre notre allie. 
De tome fa^on. cela depend de 
nous-mcmes et du public sun- 
nut. Si celui-ci nous demande 
d'arreter notre travail... on le 
fera intmcditiieuicnr*. Sans 
transition. Hisham cnchaTne : 
<11 est vmi que Nabil me 
niunquc ennnnement mais nous 
travaillons pour notre societc. 
L'argent n'a aucune impor¬ 
tance. Nous par Inns dc causes 
luananitaires qui touchent clia- 
ettn dc nous qu'il soil A robe ou 
Stronger et lc succes me coil• 


Rana Kawar-Bagaeen 


ThfSlre de HJshaxn et Amal. 
Rainbow Street. Le pouvoir 
au service du peuple, a partir 
du 7 novembre, tous les jours 
saof vendredi k 20h30. Taiifs 
de 4 a 10 JD. Reuseigne- 
ments: 625-155 


La grand-messe des Guignols de 1’info 


Ohaque SOfr de la semaine en clair et en direct sur Ca¬ 
nal + (chaine codfe payante), les Guignols de L'info parodient 
les hommes polidques et les stars, en commemant 1‘actual itf. If 
s’agit d'un spectacle politico-mfdiadque constroii sur le 
modefe d’un journal tflfvisf av-c presentaieur vedette et invi- 
tfs. Le programme n£ en 1988 doit son succfes h une idfie sim¬ 
ple mais efficace : c’esl l‘ceil du tflfspectateur qui est pris en 
consideration. «Les personnel elles-memes ne nous interesscnl 
pas mais leur image mediatique, out. explique Franck Ar- 
guiliire. directeur aitistique des Guignols. Peu importe qui 
sont moment Poivre d'Arvor ou Chirac, nous nous attachons 
a ce qu 'Us donnent h voir h la television*. 

Chaque marionnelie est actionnfe par deux manipulaieurs et 
la voix. assurfe par un imiiateur. Au-deli d’un simple specta¬ 
cle humoristique. les Guignols de l'info renvoient aux tflfspcc- 
laieurs I’image caricaturale de la socifif a trovers le prisme du 
petit feran et rompem avee la langue de bois... «Atchao. bon- 

soin*. ■ 
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Tbeoriqu©ment^ie ;gbuviaTR^tr.^ 

d’Abdel Salam Maja^^n’-ea'^Sj:oMig^ife 
senter sa ddrmssion^avec Taanmcpdest6spkM*v£ 


de former un cabuiee^cveeppur di 

taire I'orgamsarion d'flectfqite i^s_,__ 

Tadoprion de phisieurs c^cisi ons: 

teiks que la Icb provisoire iSnc 'ia. pt^se-^lc^i; 

. publicarions^ la pdHtafiie xfc; (Scoop^ariQn ifptiXy 
IsraCL fa paradparibn ^.4a coof&eace ife tj6ha;^ 
sans parler.de Taf&ire.Mex^'af eit.adtryiiatk-y;' 


Lives ______ 

rielle de-Mstjtdi n’est pas-my simple 'gouvotte?^, 
ment de cransiiiott dot» te r6Je;Se Ihniterait’^ bit.' -i 
raise en teuvre d’une consultation.. - 

On petit donc^envisager fe tnaintien do cahi- 
net Mtgali dans. ses fonctSons. ;Pea, :aprfeVi 
1'ouverture p» le roi (tela'premifae sessmdftli r: 
nouvelle diambre des c^jutfs. Tactuel Prtrrdeir7- 
ministre pourrra- prfserrter_k: progfamnK; de §bn^5 


gobvernemeni-ppiir les 4 x^S r&Vyenif 

der le vote.de confiance.'' : ■>-. ■ V *<'J 





Sur le chemin des urnes 

Les electeurs les plus courageux ont du affronter la 
. pluie et les families des candidats pour voter. Rappel, 
d'une joumee sansflammes mais semee d’obstaeles. 


R 


duit sans ccssc a ameliorer la 
quatite de noire travail et 
meme a elargir nos acuvites 
d'ou 1‘idee de creer le theatre 
des enfants*. Effectivement les 
scripts ecrits par Hisham ne 
sont plus reserves aux adultes. 
Les enfants ont aussi leur part 
dans le Theatre de Nabil et 
Amal. La meme fquipe a mis 
uu point une comfdie musicale 
sur !e theme du Livre de la jun¬ 
gle el destitute aux plus jeunes. 

Plusieurs publics -mais aussi 
plusieurs nationalitfs. Nabil et 
Hisham ont reprfsentf la Jorda- 
nic a de maintes reprises en Eu¬ 
rope. aux Etats-Unis. au Qatar 
el meme en IsraSI. A chaque 
fois. ils ont jouf avee beaucoup 
de professionnalisme et rem- 
portc un grand succfs. Lors de 
ces representations 5 I'ftranger. 
leurs lextes n'oni subi aucune 
i runs formation preuve de 
I'universalitf des sujets abor- 
dcs.m 
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JourrUe d 1 election, joumee de recreation pour les enfants du camp palestinien de Baqa’a ' 


7h. Les bureaux 

de vote, installfs dans les fcoles 
pubtiques d’lrbid, ouvrent leurs 
portes. Ddbut d'une longue 
joumfe pour les responsables 
des umes dans Toneme 
d'improbably flecteurs. 

10b. Seulement 1.5% de cou¬ 
rageux ont affrontf le mauvais 
temps. rtC'esi tres normal*, as¬ 
sure un supervisee qui pour- 
suit en essayam de cacher son 
inquietude;« C'cst sGrement les 
pluics abondantes qui les empe- 
chentde wnir*. 

A Textfrieur d« bureaux de 
vote, e'est le meme cal me. Des 
perils commerces frfmissent de 
vie et de fares caffe ouverts en 
ce jour Kri6 abritent les per- 
sonnes fuyaht les trombes. 

Peu de transports publics, a 
Irbid comme dans les villages 
alentours. Nombreux sont ceux 
qui cc jour-lh devaient aller au 
travail mais dont pu s'y rendre: 
double malchance. * C’cst vrai- 
meiu rerribte. s'indigne Ma'in. 
j'aitends depuis qua ire heures 
tin bus. un taxi, n’unporte quoi 
mais je ne vois rum venir* 

lih. Les bus et les taxis 
justemem commencem a 
s'activer. Mais les travailleurs 
trempfe n’en profiteront pas. 
Tapisscs dc banderoles ct de 
posters clectoraux. ils s'en vont 
deverser les electeurs vers les 
bureaux de vote : les jeunes 
s’enlhousiusmem er scandenr le 


nom du candidat qui s’etale en 
grosses leures sur Tavam du v6- 
hicule. Des enfants distribuent 
des affiches dlectoraly aux 
pass ants rfeignfe. 

13h. 17% des Electeurs en- 
cartes se sont ddp/aefe. Par- 
cours semg d'embOches. Le 
«bon citoyen> entre dans le bu¬ 
reau de vote, muni de sa carte 
d'dlecteur et d’une pifece 
d'identitd. D'abord guidiS par 
les nombreux policiers, il se 
retrouve dans un long corridor, 
seul. face aux families des dif- 
ferents candidats. Leur pre¬ 
sence dans les couloirs meraes 
dy bureaux est bien entendu il- 
Ifigale mais les autoritfe fer¬ 
ment souvent les yeux, ['ennui 
aidanL - Aivc-wits vote ? Pour 
qui allez-vous mler 3 Vous 
conruzissez notre candidal ? 
Regardez notre affiche, re gar- 
dez son CV. s'il vous plait, vo¬ 
ir- pour lui !». AuUml de ques¬ 
tions dc mendiants politisfe 
dont il n’est pas toujours facile 
de sc depetrer. 


Scellees A la cire 

Ensuile l.'filecteur renirc dans 
la salle de classe oik se trouve 
J'umc qui lui a 6t6 auribufc. II 
insent Jc nom de son favori sur 
un papier^ avant de le glisser 
dans la boTte cadenass6;. Quant 
a ceux qui ne savent ni lire ni 
ferirc. ils chuchotent trois fois 
ie nom du candidat a t'oreille 


d'un des responsables da co- 
mftd de vote qui se charge de 
Tdcrire. Toute cette opfeafion 
democratique est soivie- dans 
ses moindres details par one 
bande de surveillants. assis' sur 
fa bancs de la saf/e commie des 
feolierc. . 

Puis il fout ressortir et h nou¬ 
veau. affronter les families 
soup 9 orineusy : rPour qtd 
avez-vous vote ?*. ■ ; 

18b45. . Dernier, quart ] 
d*heure. Les Electeurs onr lafss6 ^ 
place aux candidats ■; inqulecs •- 
qui attendent !a cldture du vote. 

19tx. Les urnes sont fermfes 
de ruban adhfeif. Fourr6es.dans 
un sac. ficeldes corfi'me-de virt- 
gaires roris ct scellfes i la are 
rouge, avant tTSires conduity 
sous esconc polici&re. politique . 
el populaire jusqu’au centre de 
d£pouillement. •. 

Minnit Ebancha de rfeiii-. 
tats et premises dmeutesV La 
familly s’invecriverit ou sei lan- 
cent des pierres, malgrfi 
['intervention de la force pub¬ 
lique. Sauf quelqua voitures 
cdboss6es, tout se iermine dans 
le caime. Les candidats coriac- 
es anendront toute la nult le t 6- 
sultat final. La £lecteurs fari- 
gu& sont depuis longtemps 
rentrfe che 2 eux aprfe. une 
joumdc pluvieuse et sans 
flamma.il . ) 
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Jurassic Park 


> .By. Walter Glaser 

. MOR? THAN 9ft long, and looking 
deceptively docile, the Komodo dragon 
lay. sunning itself on a patch of bare 
ground. It could have been a scene 

- straight out of Jurassic Park. 

• The shape was that of a huge lizard of 
which it is the largest existing species and 
uie scaly skin looked tough enough to 
dent an axe. There were scars faintly' visi- 
J 5 *® "J. ov er the body probably the legacy 

- of earlier battles with other dragons. 

The massive feet, large claws extended 
.on each, were resting loosely in ungainly 

- positions. The only indication that Tt was 
not asleep was the open eye. That was fol¬ 
lowing our every move. 

.' “Don't get loo close." said our Indone¬ 
sian guide and park ranger. ."These drag¬ 
ons can be quite dangerous. Not long ago 
they killed a child.” The dragon looked 
sedentary. I wanted pictures of it in 
action. Perhaps running. And feeding. So 1 
asked the ranger what we could do to get 
it to move. 

With a smile he reached into his shoul¬ 
der bag and pulled out a large fish so 
freshly caught ihai it was still Happing. 
Holding it by its tail, he threw it to a spot 
some 50ft from the dragon. I was not pre¬ 
pared for what came next. 

Before we had time to focus the beast had 
taken off like a rocket. Now I could see 
why naturalists were saying that a 
Komodo dragon can outrun any human. 

The dragon braked to a hail alongside 
the fish. It took just a split second for it to 
unhinge its jaw. enabling it to take the 
whole fish in one swallow. That done and 
the dragon, known as the ora in Indonesia, 
now standing surprisingly high on its legs, 
looked around for more. Its appetite 
amused, it moved its head from side to 
side, making a noise like a balloon being 
defiated. Eyes glaring, it started to move a 
long.-ycJIow. forked tongue. 

"He uses that tongue like a finely tuned 
nose,” said the ranger in n low voice, 
keeping a watchful eye out. "That tongue 
gives him his sense of smell. And it is 
deadly accurate.” 

The dragon kept waving its head from 
side to side, tongue flicking faster and 
faster. “He’s picked up the seem of the 
other fish in my bug," whispered the 
ranger. “There's a wooden platform 
behind us that the dragon cannot climb. 
Slowly head for that, and the moment I’ve 
thrown the second fish, run for it and get 
up there quickly. 1*11 be right behind you.” 


The dragon had stopped waving its head 
from side to side and turned directly 
towards us. He was smelling the fish and 
associating us with that scent. Had we 
simply sLayed there, the first fish might 
have been the appetiser, and we the main 
course. 

As we hacked off, the ranger quickly 
reached into his bag and pulled out the 
second large fish. With a quick under-arm 
throw he sent it through the air to land to 
the side of the dragon. Another rocket-like 
pounce and the second fish was gone. In 
the meantime, closely followed by the 
ranger, we were running fiat-out for the 
platform, climbing up its rough stairs just 
as the dragon, the second Fish gone in u 
gulp, started to follow at rapid pace. Our 
hearts were pounding as it reached the 
sieps. but it was nor built to climb them. 

Instead, it stood at the base of the plat¬ 
form. tongue flicking. From time lo lime 
it would hiss and exhale sharply. Its 
breath smelled like a cross between u 
Manila garbage dump and a sewage dispo¬ 
sal facility. 

The dragon waited for half an hour and 
then, realising that its main course would 
have to he sourced elsewhere, lumbered 
into the rough forest that circled the clear¬ 
ing. I could not help thinking of the old 
nursery rhyme. "He who fights and runs 
away, lives lo fight another day” 

We had come to Komodo on a !20fi. 
150-lonne motorised sailing yacht, the 
eight-cabin. 12-crew Perintis, or. discov¬ 
erer. which belongs to the Kupu Kupu 
Barong Resort in Bali. 

Most people know about exotic Bali, 
and the lucky ones have been there. But 1 
had read about the Komodo dragons at a 
time when transportation to that island 
was almost non-existent. To sail there in 
comfort on a motorised yacht, see the 
dragons in their natural habilaL, and snor¬ 
kel coral reefs that matched anything the 
Great Barrier Reef could provide, was an 
opportunity I could not resist. 

That evening, while enjoying a deli¬ 
cious dinner on deck. Captain Herman 
Hasle. the Norwegian skipper of our 
yacht, who, married to a Balinese, has 
been sailing the waters for 16 years, told 
us more about these dragons. The largest 
lizard on earth a giant species of the moni¬ 
tor lizard they are directly linked to the 
dinosaur. 

Hasle said; “I am sure you have noticed 
that these animals have very long forked 
tongues which they not only use for tast¬ 
ing. but also for smelling. They lay eggs. 


but are cannibalistic. So once hatched, the 
baby ora climb the first tree they can find, 
and stay there most of the time. ’ 

"Since uras lose their ability in climb 
trees around the age of six. by which lime, 
being lighter, they can outrun old eras, 
which only cat other dragons when these 
arc very small anyway. And ihey have no 
other serious natural enemies." 

Komodo dragons are lightning fast hunt¬ 
ers of their prey water buffalo, deer, wild 
boar and sometimes even horses. They can 
outran a cheetah during a very short 
sprinL. They often bring down their prey 
by biting through the Achilles tendon, and 
then eviscerate their victims. 

On July IS 1979. Baron Rudolf van Bibcr- 
egg. a Swiss tourist, was killed by drag¬ 
ons, ns was another tourist on a different 
occasion. The gastric juices of the dragon 
are so powerful that they can dissolve "the 
bones and hoofs of dccr. boar and buffalo. 
Their jaws arc also hinged in the same 
way as those of large snakes, and they 
will think nothing of swallowing a 60kg 
boar in one sitting. 

"The oras were nearly on the way to 
extinction.” Hasle continued. "In the 
1980s. the numbers had decreased to 
around 1.500 to 1.800. The government 
thought of making them a tourist attrac¬ 
tion. and so paid locals to breed goats 
which were then strung up so that the 
dragons could feed on them, and tourists 
could lake the pictures. In a few years, the 
ora had almost forgotten how to hunt. 

‘international zoologists who had been 
watching the process realised that this was 
a disaster in the making, and persuaded 
the government to wean the ora in such a 
way as to make sure that the dragons 
would resume hunting." 

The good news is that the numbers are 
growing again. There are now estimated to 
be more than 3.UOO oras on Komodo, 
about 1.500 on neighbouring Rinca. and 
some hundreds on eastern Flores. 

Dinner was over and. as we sipped our 
coffee, the moon was rising over the 
Indian Ocean. Our yacht's how wave 
shone like neon, an effect. Hasle told us. 
of the local plankton that made swimming 
at night an eerie experience. However, it 
was not something that we would be 
likely to try. The oras, who like their dis¬ 
tant cousins, salt-water crocodiles, are 
excellent swimmers, have on occasions 
been seen way off-shore. ■ 

Financial Times Syndication 
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By Stephen Hunter 

"RED CORNER" does, in 
fact, indict a system of 
oppression that crushes the 
liberty and the spontaneity 
out of all it rules. Unfortu¬ 
nately. it isn’t the Chinese 
political system, it's the 
American star system. 

The star is Richard Gere, 
a beautiful man and a heck 
of a human being, who 
demands that the world 
care more about him than it 
docs about the faceless bil¬ 
lions of subjects who still 
languish under the boot of 
a homicidal gerontocracy. 

Good intentions be 
damned, what fills the 
movie is the poison vapor 
of vanity. The results are a 
trivialized melodrama that 
can never find room to 
accommodate both the heat 
of its anger toward China's 
government and the radi¬ 
ance of its star's self- 
regard. 

Gere plays Jack Moore, a 
high-priced legal gun for 
some huge Hollywood 
entertainment mega-corp 
who jets into Beijing to 
close a deal with (he minis¬ 
ter of information (banal 
James Wong, who's been 
playing Yellow Peril roles 
for years I. Jack succeeds in 
opening China to the satellite-propelled 
glories of "Baywatch" by some truly 
aggressive bootlicking, a scene that 
made my flesh curdle. That night, cele¬ 
brating in a westernized Beijing hot 
spot, he meets and is seduced b\ j bc.-u- 
tilul Chinese model...;He is savagely 
awakened by the police the next morn¬ 
ing to discover that his lover has been 
murdered and that his prints arc on the 
murder weapon. 

Thus begins the movie's hesL pas¬ 
sage. the sleek, powerful Western 
operator’s tour of the Chinese judicial 
system, which—can this be a big sur¬ 
prise to anyone except a Hollywood 
filmmaker'.'—is brutal, repressive, 
indifferent to the individual and as 
unkind to entertainment lawyers as it is 
to dissidents. Director Jon Avnet. not 
exacLly a heavy hitter this big one was 
"Fried Green Tomatoes”), manages 
here alone to capture the immense 
cruelty of the system and the power- 
lessne.ss of the man caught in it. Gere’s 
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Richard Gere 


.slick Jack Moore goes from starring i.i 
the jet-set novel of his life to playing 
the chump in a cruel jest devised by 
Franz Kafka with a bear of a headache. 

But the movie sjoii enough !';?!!> 
back into lormul.i and cliche ihai .sucks 
the life out of it. Worse, i\'< really r.<*t 
about China at all or the plight of the ’ 
Chinese people or oven China's 
oppressed film director* and other ,.rt- 
isis—rather, it examines a general i.’.cd 
phenomenon that could he sited in 
Moscow in the .'(Js or Selma in die 
;5U.s. Little Rock in the '80s or Wash¬ 
ington in the 'Vtis: a despotic, tonapt 
bureaucracy that seeks only to sustain 
itself. In facL in ait earlier version ii 
was set in Russia, based on experience 
by screenwriter Robert King in Unix : 

The film enters its most coiwcri- 
ltonal stage when Moure acts at. 
appointed lawxet. and. hey. ii\ only 
the most beautiful woman in Ciiin’y 
tBai Liugi! And soon enough, not jus: 
legal lips hut hormone-fired glance;. 
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We save you more 



The'inost pleasurable shopping 
experience ... Ifs just about 
everything you need, at low prices. 
Amman-7ihCrete TeI:8I4l29 



Amman -TlaAI Ali - Al 
VVefaq Garden, 

Tel. 079-61437 



S&TAUBAm 

Home of the Char Griff 
Checkout 

Lunch & Dinner special 
Starting November 10 


Open Daily 12:30 pm. - Midnight 
Shmeisani above Chili Bouse 


For Reservation TeL 693053 



Eatable Home blade 
. sandwiches & Cakes 
Hubly Bubly 
Hot & Cold Dnnks 
ICECREAM 
Amman NearAl-Rabia Circle 
TeL 5534423 
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The first & best 
Chinese Resturant 
in Jordan 

1st Circle. Jabal Amman, 
near Ahliyxah Girls School 

Take away is available 

Open daily 12:00-3:30p.m 
7:00- Midnight 
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Cojnfctrt 
Hotel Suites / 

0 

Jl, Luxury 

Tel 
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ORLANE 

Comfort 

Beauty Institute 

S Service 

s 

O J-'sciais'■ ' • 

O n<>dx li'.vi irvatmi-m 

Location 

5 • 

I Q Make-up 

O European manicure.,.d 

In the >«#of 

3 

Qweider Trading Est 

Sweifyieh 

s 

Tt‘l: 695049 


The First Class Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room 



‘ Amman'Tel: 607193 
P.O.Box 9403 Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 Darotl Jo 
• Ideal Residence for 
Expatriates and Businessmen 
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We know how 
to change your life! 



/ , r-'- •• ■■■ 




Seeing is believing! 

For more information or to subscribe contact 
your local dealer or Orbit Direct +357 9095000 







fiestauraat £ Cbffee Shop 

kjiC Utabuu Safa Complex v : j 
YV-oear.Chinese .Embassy 1 > * 
1 ‘ TeI:55I590S 
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Notes from an attendee ofGITEX ‘97 in Dubai: 

GITEX, Class of 1997 


By Jabra Ghneim 

Special to The Star 
Going to ihe Gulf Information 
Technology Exhibition 

(GITEX) is like going to 
school again, because there 
arc so many new things to 
learn of every year. This year 
it was the show of the 
Internet. 

It is quite obvious that the 
Arab computer industry is 
way past infancy. 

At Gitex ’97 in Dubai 
you witness an advanced 
computer market in action. 
Not only high technology 
being demonstrated, trans¬ 
ferred. and sold, but also 
bright Arab minds that 
understand how to speak 
the language of modern 
computer business from all 
over region. 

In the exhibition this 
year the king of ail applica¬ 
tions was Hotmail 
twww.hotmail.com). I 
really had to wait some¬ 
times for more than an 
hour to gei a seat at the 
cafe. Ninety-live 
of ail terminals 
running at the cafe were 
running hotmuif. All those 
people, including me. were L 
anxious to see their c-mail 
and follow-up on their work, 
or check messages from 
home. When the place was 
too crowded. 1 would swing 
h> the Zaknct stand. 

Thai stand featured a new 
technology that allows users 
to access the Internet via sat¬ 
ellite using ordinary satellite 
dishes. They loJd me that it 
will be available soon in Jor¬ 
dan through Global One. their 
official representative. This 
technology rocks. All those 
anxious to have faster linking 
times will love the speed this 
service offers. The Internet 
will become, at last, an alter¬ 


native entertainment method 
for Jordanians. 

Another hot trend at Gitex 
was video on demand. The 
ability to broadcast video pic¬ 
tures and full multimedia 
through the network painlessly 
and quickly. All the compa¬ 
nies exhibiting in halls 6 & 
7— which were dedicated for 
the Internet and telecommuni¬ 
cations technologies—were 


lC%V 



Internet 

percent 


ilTEX 



exhibiting one variety or 
another of video on demand 
solutions. All in attendance 
were so impressed. I truly 
believe that 1998 will witness 
some breakthroughs in the 
Middle East as far as video on 
demand technologies are 
concerned. 

The amount of technology 
exhibited, especially by for¬ 
eign multinational giants, was 
more than one’s mind can 
handle. The marketing meth¬ 
ods applied give all those 
interested in studying the 
marketplace a very insightful 
look. 


What impressed me most 
was the wide variety of ser¬ 
vices offered by companies 
and the way companies were 
trying to serve and anticipate 
every single need of custom¬ 
ers in the region. Not only 
that, but companies' represen¬ 
tatives were trying hard to 
educate their potential cus¬ 
tomers on how to use the 
technology and how it would 
benefit their 

organizations. 

At one of Sun's semi¬ 
nars. Sun's representative 
was teaching the heads of 
technical departments on 
how to sell the benefits of 
Sun's data warehousing 
solutions to their bosses. 
So. techno-heads do the 
selling and marketing for 
Sun products inside their 
own organizations! Eve¬ 
rybody at Gitex tries to 
indoctrinate and convert 
you. Unfortunately I have 
to say that none of the 
Arab companies present 
offered a seminar or a lec¬ 
ture. For many Arab com¬ 
panies present, selling 
technology is still a way 
to make a living and not 
selling a way of life. 
Educating potential 


An explanation of major Internet 
& connectivity concepts 


International Capacity 


international Bandwidth of 
the provider. The numbers are 
not the way to judge an Inter¬ 
net provider, but are rather a 
clue for its size. Usually the 
larger the provider, the better 
is the overall service. 


Optical vs. Satellite 


Every communication line 
has 2 parameters to compare 
with bandwidth and latency. 
Bandwidth is the amount of 
information, the line is capa¬ 
ble of transferring in a given 
amount of time. Latency is 
the time that it lakes for infor¬ 
mation to travel from one end 
to another. Compare commu¬ 
nication line to a water pipe. 
The wider a pipe is. the more 
water can run through it — 
that's bandwidth. The faster 
the water flows through pipe, 
the less time it will be delayed 
inside it — that's latency. 

Optical lines have very low 
latency: Latency of an optical 
line from Jordan to U.S. is 
much less than a Satellite line. 
Satellite lines are at least 7 


times slower. Note also, that 
an average latency of the 
phone line, used when con¬ 
necting with modem, is 250- 
300 ms. 

So optical v.s satellite is 
one of the most important cri¬ 
teria. So when your ISP sells 
you his "fast” lines, nsk him 
not for the bandwidth, but 
whether they, are optical or 
satellite. 

Why does latency matter? 
When you click a hyperlink in 
Microsoft, is takes some time 
to resolve the address of the 
new site, to connect to it and 
to download the page. The 
smaller latency is. the faster 

this is accomplished. So. the 
latency is relevant when inter¬ 
active Internet applications, 
such as WWW'. Telnet or 
Voice arc concerned. How¬ 
ever for large data transfers, 
like FTP or WWW download, 
this parameter is not impor¬ 
tant at all. 

What about bandwidth? It 
is not important for you, 
unless the provider has too 
many users, in such cases 
lines become saturated. Ima¬ 
gine a sink to the pipe, with¬ 


out any problems, but if you 
open the water tap too much, 
the water will start accumulat¬ 
ing in the sink, and reach the 
pipe with a big delay. If you 
open the tap even morei the 
water will get out of the sink 
and some of it will be lost. 
This is a very close model of 
a communication system. So. 
if-the - provider doesn't have 
enough handwidth, your 
information wit! be delayed 
and some of it may even be 
losL 


European vs. USA only 

connectivity 


The situation on the market 
is such, that it is almost twice 
cheaper to get a line to USA 
than to Europe. For that rea¬ 
son, ail ISP's establish their 
connectivity to the Global 
Internet via USA. However, 
in such cases, in order go get 
to Europe, all the information 
has to go over the ocean 
twice. This introduces a much 
larger delay than a direct line 
to Europe would. ■ 


customers and those who help 
educate potential customers 
is, regrettably, a low priority 
for Arab software publishers. 

One example of this men¬ 
tality is the owner of an 
Egyptian manager of a soft¬ 
ware company who said that 
it was the obligation of the 
Arab computer press to seek 
after him and his company 
not the opposite. When I 
asked him for a demo of his 
software Jie immediately said 
that it was only available for 
Unix machines and thus he 
can't give me one. When I 
told him J had access to a 


Unix machine he wouldn't 
talk anymore. 

This incident resembles a 
stark difference when com¬ 
pared to foreign software 
companies who were 
extremely anxious to have 
members of the press look at 
their software. All had ready 
presentations on their 
machines and would spend an 
hour with you on the stand 
educating you and showing 
you how their product would 
make your life easier. 

I say again, selling com¬ 
puter products has turned into 
selling a way of life. The easi¬ 
est way to achieve that is edu¬ 
cating potential customers. 
We wish to see Arab compa¬ 
nies adopting this altitude a 
Gitex 98 next year. All in all. 
I believe that Gitex 1997 was 
truly the Internet show. 

According to one represen¬ 
tative of a British company, it 
is larger and more organized 
than any other show in 
Europe or America. 

I agree, and may I also add 
that going to Gitex is like 
going to school again. Cer¬ 
tainly it was like cramming 
information getting ready for 
final exams. To the'class of 
1997 1 say. congratulations. ■ 


News Update 


Turath launches 
‘Encyclopaedia’ 

• Turath Center for Com¬ 
puter Research, a Jordan- 
based software house, has 
recently introduced the final 
version of iis ‘Golden Ency¬ 
clopedia' (A! Mawsou’ah AI 
Thahabiyn) which is a com¬ 
prehensive resource of the 
Prophet Mohammad's Tradi¬ 
tion and related sciences. The 
product was officially 
released at GITEX ‘97 in 




zations in the USA have 
responded to it phenomenally 
and the E-Mate offers a stra¬ 
tegic product for Apple. The 
E-Mate runs the Netwon 
Operating System 2.1 and 
incorporates a very attractive 
case, complete with lighl-pen 
holder. 


email: 

GhneimJ(e>go.com.jo 


Dubai, li is available on CD- 
ROM and is currently being 
marketed across the Middle 
East. For more information, 
contact Turath In Amman at 

telephone 871773. 

1 

Apple Newton E-Mate 

• Apple has witnessed much 
success with its E-Mate 300 
which blends the Newton 
PDA and notebook concepts 
together. Educational organi- 


STS appointed as Dell 
distributor 

• Specialized Technical Ser¬ 
vices (STS) has been recently 
appointed as a second distrib- 
utor for Dell computer in the 
Jordanian market 
This appointment comes as 
part of Dell’s establishment 
of regional operations, and jn 
the aim to increase' Dell’s 
penetration into the Jordanian 
market. For more informa¬ 
tion. contact STS at telephone 
827611. 
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AS THE dtetioos come to a.close, ... 

look at the computerization aiid 

J- __ rhi .Iwtaral nmcess.: .V-.-i.-r^Vf C • - , 


LOOK ni Uic ■ —-■ ._. y 

Government applied to the electoral 

As many public officials stated, the 
maiion technologistsi«ilizeddunng£wel^ti^_^^^^ 

istry of Interior were very advanced and 

information to he exchanged between *bc ch/ 

the Kingdom: and the central operations rtfflm 

oflnterior and Jordan Television (JTV) studios^-, rztfirpi. 

Without a doubt, this was a complex computer 
has been in the works for many months and ft 
well under the pressure of the election process.' V'N.j'U’ - 

Getting back to JTV. the rVirtual Stpdio; MWKpt-Aa'; 
was installed in the studios was.nothing short qf- gfliaang. I fc. 
is, undoubtedly, one of the first iri the 
gigantic leap in visuals and information cisptays-vAlsx^ 
throughout election night, irworked fine^-. *•' 

• - In the true spirit of a country on the threshol d, onte 
niura, Jordan is uti firing advanced computer 
facilitate iB'dembcratic.process and the sjcyis, 

Jordanian technical staff were put to the test in.this masj tiVe 
computer networking sel-up. To all of these peopfe-weifiry; 
Ya’tecktunAl Afia. 
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Pentium II systems arrive U 


FOLLOWING SEVERAL months of its launch, 'arid co«ra^. 
to expectations that the Intel Pentium H processor 
featured in desktop, systems available in the ^Mtddte^Sstvp.v 
before the end of the year, it, looks like we’ll fee'-stSfig 
233MHz and 266 MHz Pentium H systems at the MiddfcEwt 
Technology Show (METS) *97. '- .Uih'v' 

One company I know of is AI Ra'ed AI ArabijComputer: 
Corp., distributors .for Leo computers, who will be-showioga'. 
266MHz Pentium 11. • # • v 

They graciously allowed me to examine (heinside of a 
Pentium If system, and I was blown away with the size of tbe 
processor, it is huge, and comes In a black casing, incorporat¬ 
ing its own fan unit! . - . . . ; . ' 

Although I’ve seen it in rasgazines, seeing it sitting-tfee 1 
on a motherboard made me realize the massive change thar 
the Pentium' II introduces iii terms of changes in the'Intel 
architecture. ' 

For one thing, when it was first introduced, there ?^erer 
many incompatibility problems faced byinotherboartTukk?-' 
ers. with only Intel and 1st Mainboard (from First Intend? 
tiona J Computer) being able to run Intel.J1 processors flaw-..' 
lessly. Now, however, all worldwide manufacturers *6f 
motherboards have realized the nature-of the probjems^od:■ 
are producing completely compatible-and compliant^rhottec-/ ■ 
boards forthe lntel Pentium II. - 
In any case, it should still be a while before: we^'see.'Oae'' 
300MHz or 333MHz Pentium II in Amman; Now that akheek 
power machine. Sometimes I wonderrwhen will the.rt^ar- 
hertz race reach. I can’t imagine a PC with 10,000MHz clodt . I~ 
speed! I’m sure the whole speed mCTSuremetiLstantfcttd 
change altogether. ■ - - iv'.J ■ • '; ■;v. -- < 
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Diego Maradona makes 
eighth farewell to football 



By Jimmy Burns 



THE GREAT Argentine footballer 
may really be ready to hang up his 
boots, this time, writes Jimmy Bums 

Diego Maradona, still considered 
by many as one of the greatest foot¬ 
ballers of all time, this week marked 
his 37th birthday by announcing he 
was quitting the game. 

During one of the most con¬ 
troversial of sporting careers, Mar¬ 
adona has “retired" on seven pre¬ 
vious occasions, only to 
bounce back again in a 
blaze of publicity. 

However, there 
are indications 
that this time it 
could really be 
the end. 

’The foot¬ 
baller in me has 

come to an end. Nobody's sadder 
than me." Maradona said in a TV 
broadcast as he prepared for what he 
called his “saddest birthday". The 
player told viewers that he had prom¬ 
ised his father last month he would 
quit if ever reports of his long-term 
drag habit resurfaced. 

The Argentine media have been 
reporting this week that Maradona 
last Sunday failed his second doping 
test in less than two months after a 
lacklustre performance with his 
team, Boca Juniors, it was reported 
on Thursday, however, that the test 
results were negative. 

Two factors explain Maradona's 
survival until now as a player despite 
a drag habit that had its origins when 
he played for Barce Iona from 1982 
to 1985. 

First, there is his extraordinary 
physical resilience. This has allowed 
him to pull back from injury and the 
brink of self-destruction to produce 
moments of football magic that have 
not generally been drug-induced. 

The clearest example of this was 
in the 1986 World Cup in Mexico, 
where he brilliantly led his team to 
victory, notwithstanding his in¬ 
famous "hand of God" goal against 
England. 

Second. Maradona has spent 
most of his career in his native Ar¬ 
gentina. enjoying huge popularity 
and virtual immunity from- any 
long-term sanction. The Argentine 
football authorities and the govern¬ 
ment have rallied around this na¬ 
tional hero whenever he has risked 


international disgrace. 

During the 1990s he has been 
closely identified with the govern¬ 
ment of President Carlos Menem, 
whose Peronist party has always 
claimed the loyalty of most Ar¬ 
gentine football fans. 

In 1994, after Maradona was 
thrown out of the World Cup finals 
in the US after testing positive for a 
“cocktail" of drugs. Pres¬ 
ident Menem wrote per¬ 
sonally to Joao Have- 
lange. president of 
Fifa. appealing for 
clemency from foot¬ 
ball's governing body. 
Mr Menem, who fan¬ 
cies his own skills at foot¬ 
ball. has also been linked to a 
rather lenient attitude adopted by his 
country's judiciary whenever Mar¬ 
adona has found himself before the 
courts. 

Yet lately Maradona's status as a 
demi-god has come under increas 
ing strain. Friends, club officials, 
and doctors, have broken a con¬ 
spiracy of silence to express publicly 
their fears for Maradona's mental 
and physical health. 

If every comeback has proved a 
little more difficult, his latest this 
year has veered between tragedy and 
farce. Maradona prepared by train¬ 
ing with Ben Johnson, the Canadian 
sprinter stripped of Olympic glory 
for taking drags. 

Soon after he started playing 
again with Boca Juniors, Maradona 
tested positive only to deny the 
charge in conspiratorial terms which 
even some of his own supporters 
found difficult to take seriously. 

Maradona's latest decision to re¬ 
tire follows the Peronists' crushing 
defeat at last weekend's mid-term 
elections. The victorious Alliance 
opposition grouping has campaigned 
strongly on an anti-corruption ticket 
that has sent shivers through Ar¬ 
gentina's football mafia. 

That could mean that Maradona 
will be able to count on much less 
protection than he has enjoyed until 
now. Less dear is what he will do 
with his life now if he really has quit 
for good. As the one-time Argentine 
international coach Cesar Menotti 
once remarked: "Diego without his 
football is like a cowboy without his 
Colt *45 "■ 
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Parachuting over the 
of Kheribet AI Samraa 
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AMMAN (Star)—Tbe Royal Jordanian Parachute Glob (RJTPC) 
held its first activities last week over the skies of Kheribet AI Sam- 
raa near Mafraq. A group of young men and women were flown 
from Marita’s Civil Airport over the Khreibet in what was seen as 
the most exciting event. Four thousand feet up Into the air, the 
parachnstists jumped triumphantly. The jumps were made In the 
morning and evening. Parachutists induded Ghassan AI Jury, Ta¬ 
mara SylteQy, Dana Touqan, Dina Feidi Zakarieh and Nasaf 
Khouri. Khalid Alalami, Ibtesam Khouri, Samir Abd AI Aziz; Seif 
AI Saudi. Samib Janakat, who is the parachute leader in the 
RJPC later talked about the objectives of tbe dob and bow he in¬ 
tends to make parachuting a full time sport in Jordan. Two Brit¬ 
ons also made the jump. One was a 68-year-oid lady, Martha 
Holts and her son Mark. ■ 
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